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CHAPTER I. 

With the greater number of us memory can stretch * 
back and connect our present existence -with the past; 
we are the. natural product of those old years; we 
have grown out of them by a gentle and imperceptible 
progression; there are faces round us now that we 
knew when we were little children, — spots of the earth 
that we are familiar with still where we played long 
ago, — names that we yet speak daily which we used 
to lisp with baby lips: but the woman whose story I 
arri going to tell you was cut off from all such recol- 
lections — all such aids to memory — as these. A 
sudden blow had divided her early years from all th^ 
other years that came afterwards, — a sharp severance 
that left that first poor little pallid fraction of a life 
to die out and fade away into the unknown. Where 
had she been bom? — what had her name been? — who 
were her kith or kin in all the world 1 She never 
knew. Vaguely, as in an almost forgotten dream, "she 
had a remembrance of a garden where she had been 
used to play, of a room with a mirror in it, of a little 
frock with bright-coloured ribbons, of a woman who 
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must have been her mother. There were moments 
once when- it seemed to her that she could recall these 
things almost distinctly; but as the years passed on 
they all grew more and more dim, uncertain, dream- 
like, — ^^poor, scattered, fragmentary, useless memories 
of a life that was wholly lost now. 



The gas was burning brightly, and the little theatre 
was fining by degrees. A whole coronet of flaming 
lights surmounted the painted pasteboard entrance, 
where a clown in clown's costume, in glowing language 
and with stentorian lungs, was shouting out the pro- 
gramme of the evening's entertainment. He was a 
big, spare man, with a lank and rather melancholy 
face, that looked ghastly enough beneath its patches 
of white and scarlet paint. It was a summer evening, 
too, and the glory of a golden sunset mingled incbn- 
gruously with the yellow glare of the gas, making the 
artificial light, in spite of its lavish abundance, seem 
tawdry and poor and coarse. 

The little temporary theatre — it was a mere booth 
— had been set down on the edge of a green common. 
On one hand stood the neat houses of a good-sized 
village; on the other stretched the unbroken country, 
level and wooded. The month was August, the hour 
was sunset, when the day's work was ended, and 
pleasure-seekers were abroad. They lingered in groups 
about the pasteboard entrance, and then gradually, in 
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ones and twos and threes, t"hey passed in under the 
archway, and paid their pence, and took their seats. 

It was a little place, and it grew full presently, 
and very hot. It was noisy, too, and odoriferous with 
perfumes of pipes and -beer and spirituous drinks. 
There was a little wrestling got up to pass the time 
before the regular performances should commence, and 
a good deal of singing of an amateur and lively sort, 
which, being generally approved of, was kept up with 
considerable spirit, till at last the signal that public 
proceedings were about to commence was given by 
the ringing of a bell, upon which the audience, sud- 
denly silent, composed itself in its seats, and the 
curtain — which was a gorgeous one, representing (so 
at least it said upon a scroll below) a street in Rome 
— was parted in the middle and drawn back. 

The play that proceeded to be enacted was en- 
titled "The Father's Curse," and was composed of in- 
cidents of a very dramatic character indeed. It was 
an almost severely moral play, inculcating the lesson 
of obedience to parents with a stem and uncom- 
promising force that must have made some youngsters 
present quake in their shoes. The hero of the drama 
was an unfortunate young man, who, having been so 
unhappy as to incur his fathftr's displeasure in early 
youth, led a terrible career afterwards, going from bad 
to worse, till he ended on the gallows, at the foot of 
which, however, his stern parent, in a burst of fine 
enthusiasm, at length forgave and blessed him, — the 
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curtain finally falling, amidst tumultuous applause, as 
fathet- and son sank into each other's arms. 

It was a melodramatic play, extravagant, impos- 
sible, often ridiculous, yet with a sort of grim moral 
earnestness about it that redeemed its absurdity, and 
gave to it at moments a touch of life-likeness and 
truth. Upon the audience it told with unquestionable 
effect. Rough men in their working clothes, women 
stealing a brief hour from household cares , boys and 
girls beginning life — they all listened to it with breath- 
less interest, and cheered each moral sentiment, and 
hissed each base act of the lawless hero, and over the 
final repentance and reconciliation burst into a storm 
of applause that was not by any means unmingled 
with tears. The play was a satisfying play, — good, 
wholesome, moral, comfortable: a handsome pihe de 
resistance such as Britons love. They swallowed it 
eagerly, approvirigly, with excellent relish; then, with 
good consciences at rest through a sense of duty done, 
they filled their pipes afresh, and quaffed their ale, 
and prepared themselves to enjoy the yet untasted and 
lighter portion of the banquet. 

This lighter portion consisted of songs and dances, 
of tumbling and of juggling. Our friend from the 
entrance made his appearance in this part, and, look- 
ing a little less ghastly now that the sunlight did not 
shine on him, played off his antics, and made his jests 
and puns, his lank face showing melancholy and im- 
movable still through its mask of painty till the audience 
roared with laughter. The jtiggler, too, toss^^ his 
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balls, and the acrobats climbed upon each other's 
shoulders. There were three of these — two of them 
grown men, and the third a boy — a little fellow — a 
mere child. The men were kind enough to this little 
lad when he came forward to play his part, and 
secretly gave him a hand more than once, for he 
seemed nervous, and not very dexterous at his work; 
and, indeed, in spite of their help, he got into trouble 
once. It ,was a sudden slip, which brought him down 
from the shoulders of one of the men upon the ground. 
They had him on his feet again in a moment; but he 
trembled as he rose, and clung to the hand of the 
man who had helped him up; and then after that a 
bit of the show had to be left out. The boy slipped 
off the stage presently — slipped off, or was called off, 
perhaps. 

And then there came a comic singer, i who sang 
his song, and then a little girl who danced. A small 
creature in a white spangled frock, with a grave, 
earnest face. She danced, but upon the whole her 
dance was not a great success. Some of the women 
liked it, but the rest of the audience did not applaud 
it much. It was too quiet for them; she did not stand 
upon her toes or pirouette enough, they thought. She 
had better success afterwards when she came up to 
the footlights, and sang a little pure, simple song — a 
pretty tender thing that might have been sung fitly by 
any rnnocent yotmg child. It sounded very sweet as 
it came from her lips in her soft, half-tremulous voice. 
The audieiice applauded it vociferously, and encored 
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it. From the little orchestra an old man, who was 
first fiddle, nodded and smiled at the child as they 
called to have the song again, and at his smile the 
colour came for a moment to her face, perhaps with 
pleasure. But she did not smile back to him; she 
looked too much in earnest, and too much afraid of 
failing in what she had to do, for that. It was a 
grave, anxious, pale little face, like a child's in its 
simplicity, but in its premature thoughtfulness far 
enough from childlike. 

The entertainment ended soon after this song; and 
then, faster than they had flocked in, the audience 
poured forth again into the sweet summer night. They 
streamed out along the village street, making the 
quiet little place lively for a few minutes; then doors 
were opened and closed, and footsteps gradually died 
away. 

"We had a good house to-night," somebody said 
at the little theatre's back-door. The lights were ex- 
tinguished already, and the front entrance fastened 
up. "A very good night — except, as usual, for that 
unlucky little dog." And then the men laughed to- 
gether. It was not an unkindly laugh: the laughers 
were the two acrobats who had picked their litde 
companion up, and been not ungentle to him; but 
misfortune on a small scale has ever a tendency to 
breed derision. Was not the child always getting into 
trouble, and doing something — poor little unfortunate! 
— to bring down the stick upon his back? 

For, alas, something other than Paradise lay be- 
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hind the flaring lights, and the songs and dances, and 
the gay-coloured paint. The little girl had taken off 
her spangles, and looked very shabby in her old 
brown frock. The small acrobat had exchanged his 
pink tights for a suit of very mundane corduroys. 
The manager of the little theatre, who two or three 
times in the course of the evening had addressed the 
audience in dulcet accents, seemed to have got a 
sudden hoarseness in his throat. Could this be the 
same man that had been so bland and courteous in 
those public appearances of his, who was standing 
over the trembling little lad now with this hot, red 
facel 

"So youVe done it again, you beggar's brat!" he 
was shouting to him brutally. "You hadn't enough 
of it the other night! You want this again, do youl" 
and with a leathern thong he struck the boy across 
the shoulders more than once. (At the first blow the 
child gave a half-cry; then shivered, and crouched, 
and uttered no other' sound.) "TU J>eat you till the 
breath's out of you! Til break every bone in your 
body, you young dog! You think you'll tire me out, 
do you? I tell you you'll try that game once too 
often, my lad. Ah! you young devil! that makes you 
wince, does iti" the man said, and flourishing his 
lash in the air, he brought it down with a laugh for 
the last time on the boy's thinly-clothed back. 

There are few miseries so hopeless as the misery 
of a young child that cannot look before it, and can 
only see the cruel present wrapping it round with its 
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black, pitUess arms. This little fellow was in prison, 
and it seemed to him as if no one would ever open 
the locked doors and let him out; he was in the dark, 
and he thought the sun would never shine upon him 
any more. In the real material darkness presently the 
two children sat crouching together side by side. The 
caravan in which they slept, a waggon upon wheels 
pitched by the little* theatre's side, and comprising 
within it the movable domestic establishment of the 
manager, was only tenanted then by these two little 
creatures, who were supposed, if any body thought of 
them at all, to be lying fast asleep. But they were 
not asleep. The boy was sitting on his mattress, 
rocking himself to and fro, sometimes moaning, some- 
times talking bitterly; the girl was close beside him 
on the floor. She was very quiet, and in the dark 
you could no longer see the grave young face that 
under the gas lamps had looked so pale and sad. 

"I can't bear it any longer, Liz. I tell you I 
can't! Fll run away alone if you won't come with me,*' 
the boy had been passionately sobbing. "What do I 
care if he catches me? He can only kill me, and I 
shan't mind that. Mind it! I wish I was dead now!" 
cried the poor little piping voice. 

He was but a little fellow — a delicate looking 
child, not more than seven or eight years old. The 
girl was rather, older — a year older perhaps. 

"But he mightn't kill you — he might only beat 
you worse than ever, Joey," she had been saying to 
him in a gravely wise way. "I don't think / should 
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mind being dead either, if it could come all at once; 
but if he was to find us, and bring us back, and do 
something dreadful to us — " And then she broke off 
with a shudder. 

"I'd kill him, if he did I" the boy answered 
savagely. "You needn't say *Hush!' I tell you I 
would: Fd get a knife and stick it into him. Be quiet, 
I say!" for the girl had thrown her arms about him, 
and was trying to put her hand over his lips. 

"Don't talk like this, then. Joey, don't!" she 
said. 

*^Do you think you'd mind how you talked if you 
were sore all over like me?" the boy answered bitterly. 
But the next moment he changed his tone and clung 
to the girl as she stooped over him. "Oh, Liz, come; 
you said you would, Liz; what's the good of waiting? 
I've waited till I'm almost dead," he began to sob. 

It was very dark for a summer night; you could 
scarcely have seen the outline of the two little deso- 
late figures as they sat side by side. On other nights 
before this one they had sat in the same way, and 
talked of a possible escape from this hard life; but 
had they the courage to run away from it, hard even 
as it wasi It is so easy to talk, and often so far from 
easy to act out the talking. Of these two children it 
was the boy always who seemed rash and brave, aiaud 
yet the boy in reality was the weakest and the most 
timid of the two. The girl shrank from the thought 
of running away most; and yet if either of them was 
a coward, it certainly was not she. That grave little 
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face of hers had neither cowardice nor weakness in it. 
It looked, so young though it was, like a face that 
had grown white and thin with thinking. It was so 
patient, and sad, and quiet. She was not pretty, but 
even already you would have said, if you had seen 
her, that it was the face of a child who would grow 
up to be gentle and wise. 

It was not because the life they led was less hard 
to her than him that she feared to go away from it 
Perhaps — terrified and haunted though he' always was 
by the prospect of blows that might be in store for 
him — he never shrank with such painful shrinking as 
she did from those nightly public displays that they 
were forced to make. It was not fear of blows, but 
horror of the thing she had to do that used to make 
her quiver as she went upon the little stage, to dance 
, her dance, and sing her songs. She was shy, and the 
unknown faces before her scared her; she was sensi- 
tive, and the gaze of the strange eyes was terrible to 
her. She longed to escape from all this with an 
eager, unspeakable longing; but yet there was some- 
thing in her nature, — a sort of unchildlike prudence, 
and grave, instinctive foresight-r-that restrained her 
day after day, and, in spite of impulse and desire, 
still kept her feet fixed. For this life that she led 
was hard and cruel, yet at least it sheltered her and 
gave her bread: miserable home though it might be, 
yet it was the only home she had: parted from it, she 
would become — what she shrank instinctively, child 
as she was, from being — a little waif in the wide world. 
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If it were not for Joe, she could go on bearing it, 
she used to think. She had never thought of running 
away before Joe came. He had only been her com- 
panioh for a little while — hardly for so much as a 
year yet. She remembered so well the day his father 
brought him, and set him down in the sunshine before 
the caravan. The father was a tall, big man, with a 
bundle slung on a stick across his shoulder. He was 
going to America, she heard the manager tell his wife. 
' Why doesn't he take you with him?" Liz had asked 
the little fellow; but the child only stared at her, and 
gave a laugh. "Do you think Fd goV* he said; "I 
daresay! — when. I can stop here instead." For he 
had seen plays acted in his little life, and fancied in 
these first hours that he was going to live in a sort 
of fairyland, amongst kings and lords in velvet robes, 
and ladies in cloth of gold. He got set right soon as 
to that. 

He was an active, lithe-limbed little fellow, who 
ought, one would have said, to have made a good 
acrobat; but yet somehow he turned out a failure — he 
did not learn his trade. He was too weak and delicate 
for it. He used to tremble and lose his footing, and 
then his master beat him, and that failed to increase 
his nerve. Now, after he had been in training for 
near a year, it must be allowed that he was a very 
poor performer indeed. Some few little simple leaps 
and tumblings close to mother earth he could perform 
with a pretty sort of ease and childish grace ^ but set 
him to stand upon men's heads and shoulders, to walk 
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up human beiogs as up a ladder, and whirl and toss 
off somersaults from these airy heights, and the little, ' 
quivering body lost all power at once. He was too 
timid for the work he had to do; too much afraid of i 
a rough word, too nervously hopeless of success to 
prove successful. Poor little lad, who ought to have 
been sheltered by some good mother's tenderness and 
strength, and who, instead of this, had only his master's 
thong by way of spur, and for his only comforter this 
young child, Liz. 

They called her "Liz," because that name was a 
short one, and came handy, they said, ngt from the 
supposition that it was hers by any sort of right. 
What her true name was no one amongst them knew j 
or cared. "She's a foundling, sir, that I've took in out | 
of charity," the manager would say occasionally with 
a tone of oily self-complacency in his voice, to sonae 
stray person who from curiosity or kindliness might 
chance to ask about her. "She'd be in the workhouse ( 
now, sir, if it hadn't been for me. A clever httle 
girll Well, yes, she's not without natural ability; but 
she's idle, sir. Ah! they're all idle at that age. It j 
don't pay to keep children, — not unless you've nothing j 
else to do but look after them. These young'uns get | 
too much of their own way, and that makes ' them { 
saucy. Liz could do very well if she liked; but she i 
don't like, thaf s the mischief of it. If she'd done her , 
dooty," and the manager's voice would lose its unction | 
here and become severe, "If she'd done her dooty, i 
she'd have been an Infant Prodigy before this." ' 
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Was it a haunting sense of failure to accomplish 
this high destiny that had brought that look of pre- 
mature sadness to the child's grave face? She ought 
to have been an Infant Prodigy, and instead of that 
she had succeeded only in learning to dance those 
simple dances of hers, and to sing those little songs. 
The dances had a sort of graceful, natural rhythm in 
them; the songs were sweet, and brought the tears 
sometimes to one's eyes, but yet could Liz be looked 
on as any thing but a failure too? Knowing what she 
had been expected to become, 'could she fail to feel 
humbled by the contemplation of what she was? 

She had grown to think herself very stupid and 
dull during these weary years. She was gifted, poor 
child, with too small a portion of self-confidence; and 
in these early days, at least, she always believed im- 
plicitly the things about herself that other people said. 
igbtj The manager told her that she was stupid, and she 
9use sadly supposed that the manager was right. There 
ittle was a pathetic kind of humility and simplicity about 
but! her: she was so patient, and gentle, and brave, and 
It yet so unconscious of being any of these things; she 
was painfully conscious only that she was dull when 
others were light and gay; that she had no merry 
pranks to make the others laugh at, nor quick, bright 
words, such as at times came readily enough even to 
Joe's lips; for Joe had a sharp tongue, and, in spite of 
his miseries, could be at moments gay enough; but 
Liz, with her serious face — Liz was always shy and 
grave. 

Without Kith or Kin. I. 2 
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"I wonder if they did not care for me at home 
because I was so stupid 1" she would sometimes sorrow- 
fully think. 

"At home," she said — for she must have had a 
home once. Yet where had it been? Who were her 
people] What was her name before she was called 
''Liz"] She said herself that it was "Baby" when 
they found her; but she was three years old or more 
then, and she must by that time have had some other 
name besides that merely vague, generic one. Yet 
what had it been? For a long time there seemed 
always to wander about her brain some shadowy re- 
collection of it; she used to listen for it, thinking she 
should know it again if she could hear it said; but 
either she never heard it or she was wrong. The 
years passed on, and with them passed away all 
hopes of recollecting it. Her name, with all else be- 
longing to the old life that had been hers once, was 
lost now, — it and all else gone to be one little added 
mystery to the vast crowd of the world's great secrets. 

She hardly herself remembered how she had been 
found crying in that bare autumn field. She had been 
told the story since, and her fancy had made a picture 
of the scene; but, left to her own memory, she would 
have forgotten it, as she had forgotten all else that 
went before. How had she come to be in that lonely 
place] Who had brought her there, and stripped her 
of her clothes] For they had found her almost bare 
of clothes, except a little petticoat and an old tattered 
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shawl, that went trailing on the ground behind the 
poor shoeless feet. 

The woman who had found her carried her for 
half a mile to the nearest village in her arms. 

"Fd like to take her, if she ain't claimed, and 
bring her up for my own," this kind soul said to her 
husband. "YouVe often wanted to have a child, Jim, 
and we're not likely to have any now. If we kept this 
little one she'd help to make the house bright." 

And so — for she was never claimed, and they, 
being simple countr^ people, did little, except by talk- 
ing about her to their neighbours, to make their find- 
ing of her known — they had kept her, and she had 
been very happy for a little while; till, at the end of 
two years, the woman died, and then she was again 
left friendless. She was but five years old then, and 
yet she had become homeless, or next to homeless, for 
the second time. 

One of his friends said to the widower, her quondam 
father, "If I was you I'd get rid of her, for you've 
nobody to look after her now. She's a nice quick 
little thing, and there's many a one would be glad to 
make something of her. I did hear as they was want- 
ing a little kid o' this sort to do the dancing busi- 
ness at that kind o' theatre they've set up at Short- 
fell End." 

"I doubt if Liz would serve for that," replied the 
widower, shaking his head. "She can trot about nice 
enough, but she ain't much to look at in the dancing 
way." 

2* 
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"Well, Fd see about it if I was you, and take my 
chance," replied the friend. 

And after some meditation, in the end the widower 
took this good advice. I don't know that he made a 
very good bargain with the manager: he used to 
grumble bitterly himself in speaking of it afterwards, 
and of a certain money payment that he had been 
constrained to hand over to the child's new proprietor 
at the same time that he handed over the child her- 
self; but at any rate a bargain of some sort was made, 
and the man kissed little Liz, with some real sorrow 
at parting with her, and took her to her new home. 

"They'll dress ye like a fairy, Liz. Oh, you'll 
have rare times of it! You'll never want to come 
back and see old Dad," he said to her, by way of 
comfort, as she clung to him when he was going away, 
frightened at losing sight of his familiar face. 

It was more than three years ago, but she re- 
membered the sharp pain of that parting yet. She 
was perhaps more sensitive than Joe, whose heart-ache 
on his first arrival — if any heart-ache at all were felt — 
had been cured rapidly by the prospect of a sojourn 
in fairy-land. 

The two children had little real plan about their 
running away, though they had talked the matter over 
a hundred times. Their only scheme was to steal out 
of the caravan some night when all was quiet, and 
run across the fields till they could run no longer. If 
they could only once get quite out of sight, surely 
they should be safe, Joe always said; for how could 
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any body know which way they had gone amongst so 
many possible ways? and even if somebody should 
come after them, in the midst of the fields and woods, 
would it not be easy to hide? This was Joe's argu- 
ment; but even cautious Liz too on the whole thought 
its logic good. Liz was more fearful than the boy 
was — more prudent than he by a great deal, a little 
less ignorant; but yet even to her, at least in sanguine 
moments, it seemed as though, could immediate de- 
tection be avoided, all the worst danger would be 
escaped; for who indeed could tell where they had 
gone, or know how to follow them? And then they 
could walk so fast: they could go ten miles a day, 
Joe always said he was quite sure; but even if their 
legs should fail them at a little short of ten — if they 
should carry them for only eight, — even then how far 
away they could soon get! 

With respect to their means of support during 
these days of continuous march — or, indeed, during 
all future time — their ideas were certainly hazy, 
though founded on something that to themselves at 
any rate, to give them their due, seemed a sound 
base. In fact, there was in existence a certain six- 
pence, of which, by a happy chance, Joe had once 
become possessed. There was this sixpence, and a 
penny owned by Liz. On this capital, and the use 
to be made of it, they had expended already many 
an earnest and anxious thought. 

"I don't think it would do to begin to spend it at 
once," Liz had always said. 
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"We needn't spend the whole of it," Joe would 
generally respond, feeling the natural desire of a 
monied man to profit, at any rate to some moderate 
extent, by the possession of his wealth. 

"We needn't spend it all, but we must spend 
some," he said a little irritably one day. 

"We might spend the penny," said Liz prudently. 

"Oh, yes; we can spend the penny first," Joe 
answered to this very readily. 

"And then, if we could, it would be so nice to 
keep the rest!" 

"To keep it!" exclaimed Joe, in a tone of un- 
restrained scorn, feeling that by such a proceeding 
the comfort of the present was proposed to be sacri- 
ficed in a most unwarrantable way to possible future 
needs. 

"I don't mean for ever, of course," explained 
Liz. 

"I should think not!" 

"But if we could keep it for a little while, just till 
we get some more — somehow." 

"Oh, well, thafs another thing," Joe allowed, a 
little mollified: and then for the moment the subject 
was allowed to drop. 

But still, on more than one occasion since, it had 
been resumed, and it had become rather a sore sub- 
ject between them; for though he bore no special 
grudge against the future, yet for any proposal of 
providing for the future at the cost of the present Joe 
had a natural contempt, and along with it, I am 
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afraid, as far as this matter was concerned, a feeling 
that was almost contempt too for Liz — prudent little 
Liz, who, unlike Joe, was always trying to look ahead, 
and always seeing difficulties of which Joe never 
dreamed. If this sixpence could but be kept un- 
touched, it seemed to Liz that it would be something 
between them and all future trouble and want — a 
little silver nest-egg, a talisman before which hunger 
would keep avaunt. If they could but keep it always, 
and live on — something else, she used to think. Some- 
thing else ! — if only she knew how something else was 
to be got. 

"Fm sure we could earn a lot of money, — more 
than we'd need," Joe always confidently used to 
assert, in the vague, sanguine manner in which he 
often talked. 

"There's ever so many jobs I could do; and you 
could sing," he said one day. 

"In the streets 1" inquired Liz at this suggestion, 
rather faintiy; and she looked so very much as if she 
was frightened at the bare thought of it, that Joe felt 
he must take a firm stand at once, and nip all oppo- 
sition of this sort in the bud. 

"Well, Where's the harm of singing in the streets? 
It's just as good_ as singing any where else. Pd sing 
in the streets, and never think twice about it. I 
shouldn't mind where I had to sing, if I could do it," 
said Joe, with a grand scorn in his tone. 

"Well, but I'm not you," remarked Liz gently, but 
appositely enough. 
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"You're just the same as me; it's all one," replied 
Joe. 

And then for the moment Liz was silenced hy 
that lofty metaphysical response. 

But she was not silenced for good, and at various 
other times she had ventured to return to the question 
in her talks with Joe. I do not mean to the purely 
metaphysical question respecting her own individuality, 
but to that other one regarding ways and means, 
which was of narrower but intenser interest. 

" I wonder if we could get any body to take us in, 
Joe?" she said doubtfully one day. 

"Take us in? What for?" inquired Joe suspici- 
ously. 

"I mean just to take care of us. You know some- 
body took us in once." 

"Oh, but that was ever so long ago!" exclaimed 
Joe, as if in all likelihood the world had quite changed 
since then, and Liz had been referring to something 
that had happened in the dark ages. 

"Yes, it was a long time ago," Liz simply assented; 
"but somebody else might do it again." 

"I don't want any body to do it again," said Joe. 
"It's all very well when you're young, but I shouldn't 
like that sort of thing now, I know." 

"Shouldn't you?" asked Liz, a little wistfully. "I 
should, if they were kind." 

"I don't think any body's kind," said Joe, with a 
dark look on his fair little face. 

"Oh, Joe!" 
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"They'd all beat you, if they could get the chance. 
I know better than you. YouVe not been beat half 
the times I have.'* 

"No, dear, I know that," Liz replied humbly, feel- 
ing that this was indeed a matter in which Joe had 
enjoyed peculiar advantages. 

"And I mean to have no more of it, I can tell 
you. At least, FU have no more of it after Fve once 
got out of this hole," Joe added, prudently qualifying 
the first bolder assertion. 

"But then," Joe, what would you like better?" 
asked Liz, a little hesitatingly. 

"Better than being beat?" demanded Joe, with 
natural and unqualified amazement. 

"No, no! Better than being taken care of." 

"Oh, that's another thing. I thought you were 
crazed," explained Joe. 

"No," said Liz quite meekly. 

"Well, about that, I don't think I should like any 
thing," replied Joe lucidly. "What's the good of any 
thing] Why can't we just go about 1" 

"We should get so tired." 

"We could sit down when we're tired. There are 
always lots of places," said Joe, who was of a very 
matter-of-fact and practical turn of mind. 

"Oh, but I don't mean that. I mean we should 
get so tired of wandering about always. And then 
the winter, and the cold, and the wet. Oh Joe, how 
could we do iti" the girl said. 

Their talks had a way of ending with some such 
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question upon her side as this, — a question that the 
other could not answer, and that silenced him for the 
moment, but that still, in spite of that, made but a 
light impression on him. For, to tell the truth, the 
making of deep impressions on Joe, as regarded most 
matters, was not an easy business. He was a slight, 
shallow-natured little lad, incapable of looking two 
steps before him, unable to realize a difficulty that 
he did not see. To Liz he always seemed so much 
braver than she was herself, because she had a pain- 
ful and unchildlike faculty of forethought, which made 
the future to her ;io merely vague and distant thing, 
but something actual, true, and pressing on her; but 
in fact he was not braver than she was, nor so brave, 
but only rasher and blinder. To-night, when they 
took their grand, long-contemplated step — for they 
did take it — and stole away from the wretched place 
that was the only home they had, it was she who 
even in the first moments instinctively took the direc- 
tion of all they did, and placed herself foremost to 
meet the difficulties in their way. 

They had but few preparations to make, and little 
enough baggage to pack up for their journey. Liz, 
in the dark, could not see her shabby, mended frock, 
but she gave a little sigh of grave anxiety to the 
thought of it. "It will wear out so soon! I wonder 
what I shall do when it wears out!" she thought. 
There was more comfort in looking forward to the 
future of Joe's corduroys. The corduroys were shiny, 
but they were strong: there was good service in them 
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Still. "If only I had a 'frock that was as thick as 
corduroy!" thought Liz. 

Then as to boots. 

"Do yours let in the water very much, Joe^' 

"Oh, I don't know — pretty well — but I don't think 
much of that," replied Joe heroically. 

"Mine don't much — at least, not yet. They're 
very big, though." 

"Thafs a good fault." 

"Ye — es," replied Liz, a little hesitatingly. "Only 
they're so very big that they trip me up sometimes. 
But it doesn't matter much." 

"No," Joe acquiesced at once; "I don't think it 
does." 

"I — ^I don't suppose we've got any thing to take 
with us," said Liz rather dubiously. 

"Well — no," replied Joe indifferently, "I don't 
suppose we have." 

"Unless my basket should be of any use! What 
do you think, Joe?" 

"I should say it would be in the way," answered 
Joe, with an instinctive masculine contempt for bag- 
gage. "But that's j/(?«r look out." 

"I think I should like to take it. It would — it 
would look nice," said Liz, with gentle complacency. 

"Oh, well, perhaps it would," Joe carelessly as- 
sented. 

And then she went in the dark and got it, and 
set it on her knee, — a little wicker-work basket, with 
a frayed handle. It had got one or two odds and 
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ends of things inside it, — finy fragments of useless 
property that made up the whole of the child's pos- 
sessions in this world, — a morsel or two of coloured 
silk, a penny doll with a pair of broken legs, some 
tarnished buttons from a stage dress, a little dog's- 
eared book of songs. Liz needed no light to look at 
them. She knew each article by the feel of it. "I 
think I'll take them just as they are. It won't do any 
harm. I think I should like to keep them, because 
I've had them so long," the child said in her grave 
voice. 

The sixpence lay secure in one of the pockets of 
the corduroys. Joe kept it always there, safe in a 
tiny wooden box, the opening and shutting of which, 
made necessary by a perpetually-recurring desire to 
contemplate the treasure within, had long constituted 
the principal and almost the happiest employment of 
his leisure hours. 

"You've got it all right, I supposed' Liz said 
now, merely, however, by way of form; upon which 
Joe gave a chuckle, and instantly grasped hold of it. 

"I should think I had! We'd be in a pretty fix 
without that! I wonder where you^d be if I hadn't 
got it!" said Joe, in a fine but somewhat unreasonable 
burst of rhetoric; for, in point of fact, even if the 
sixpence had ceased to exist, Liz in all likelihood 
would have continued to be exactly where she now 
was. But Liz was not hypercritical, and did not 
perceive this. 

And, indeed, that grave little head of hers had 
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too much to do at this moment with its own thoughts 
to pay much heed to any of Joe's flights of speech. 
She had promised Joe that they should run away, 
and she was going to fulfil her promise; but yet — oh! 
what should she do if she should repent when it was 
too latel During the first few minutes after they had 
come to their decision she had been carried out of 
herself by the excitement of their scheme, and by a 
sort of flush of hope that the prospect of approaching 
liberty brought; but after their decision had been 
come to, and before they could put it into effect, they 
had to endure a long period — an hour or more — of 
enforced waiting, and during this time she thought 
and thought till her child's-heart grew faint. 

For they could not run away at once as soon as 
their design was formed: a very practical difficulty 
prevented that; they were locked in. It was the 
nightly custom of the manager and his wife on the 
conclusion of the evening's performances to adjourn 
to the parlour of the village inn, and there, with 
others of the little troupe, to recruit themselves with 
supper after their public labours. During the hour 
or so that was devoted to this repast the two children 
— whose simple supper of bread and cheese was sup- 
posed, with reason, to require a shorter time for its 
consumption — left under lock and key in the caravan, 
were expected to betake themselves to their respective 
mattrasses and fall asleep. At midnight, or about 
that time, their master and mistress were wont to 
return, and, locking the door upon the inside now, to 
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retire to their own bed. It was only after this — after 
all was finally silent for the night, and their keepers 
safely launched into the land of dreams — that the 
children's scheme of escape could be attempted to be 
carried out. 

A long hour and more of waiting! each little head 
the while wide awake upon its pillow, each little heart 
feverishly beating. Until they heard their master's 
step outside they had sat up, eagerly talking of the 
great thing they were about to do; but the first sign 
of his coming had made both heads duck down, and, 
when the manager and his wife entered, four eyes 
fast shut, and two silent figures, each wrapped in a 
blanket, tucked up to the chin, presented a sight to 
awaken no suspicion. Thus they lay motionless, 
though wide awake, till the light, which was set 
burning for half an hour, had been extinguished, and 
all was finally dark and still. Once only, before the 
candle was put out, with a curious feeling, that came 
partly from remorse, partly from something that was 
more tender, Liz cautiously half opened her eyes, and 
gave one last look to the place that liad been her 
home, and to the people who had been her task- 
master and task-mistress for so long.- It had been an 
unloving home; they had been hard and unfeeling in 
their dealings with her; but the child forgot all that 
then. She only remembered that she was looking on 
them for the last time; and her heart melted, and 
with the strong, instinctive clinging of her nature to 
what was familiar to her — an instinct that remained 
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in her through all her life, so that at all times the 
parting from any thing she had known long, or the 
last doing of what she had often done, was a kind of 
agony — she felt as if she could cry out with pain at 
the thought that she should never be near them, never 
belong to them, never see them any more. For her 
little life had been so short, and almost all that she 
remembered of it had been spent here; and these, if 
they were cruel, were yet in all the world the only 
friends she had. 

There was a Dutch clock ticking loudly on the 
wall in the dark, with a loud, steady beat. How long 
must it go on ticking before they could venture to 
move and steal awayl The boy lay listening to it im- 
patiently, wondering only how soon he should hear 
the sudden click he knew so well, that was to give 
signal of the striking of another hour; but Liz listened 
with a strange sadness and almost yearning in her 
heart, for this too — even this worn-out clock, with its 
painted face, seemed to her to-night like a friend tliat 
she should never see any more. She thought of all 
the nights that it had ticked like this till she had fallen 
asleep; of all the mornings when she had awakened 
and looked up to read it "I should like to see the 
old clock again, Joe, shouldn't you?" she said to the 
lad once, weeks after this; but Joe thought she was 
making fun, and burst out laughing. "Like to see it! 
I should like to have it here and smash its face!" he 
said. "What an old fool it was, always striking the 
hours all wrong; and how it used to tick!" And then, 
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when Joe said that, Liz held, her tongue, feeling 
abashed at herself for being so foolish as to talk of 
being fond of an old clock. 

It seemed to them the longest hour that they had 
ever known; and no wonder, for what other hour in 
all their lives had been so big with important issues 
as this? The clock had struck, not twelve, but what 
it meant for twelve (in reality it had struck four) be- 
fore the candle was put out. Joe waited prostrate, 
with amazing patience, bound by a solemn promise 
that he had made to Liz, until another hour had 
struck; then cautiously, and with his heart beating, he 
got himself into a sitting posture. Were they asleep? 
The place was very silent; he listened, but he could 
not hear their breathing: in the dark he could not see 
Liz. He sat upright, longing, yet afraid to get up, for 
he had promised Liz that he would hot leave his bed 
until she came: but still the clock had struck, and 
why did she not movel It was five minutes, he was 
sure, he almost thought it must be ten minutes, since 
it had struck; was it possible, he began to ask hiiriself 
indignantly, that she could have fallen asleep? The 
thought made him so hot that he could restrain him- 
self no longer, and he had already got upon his feet 
when Liz came stealing, silent as a ghost, across the 
floor. 

"Oh, I thought you were never coming!" said Joe 
as they met, in an agitated, half-angry whisper. 

Liz, with a rapid movement, placed her hand over 
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his mouth, and the next moment put her lips close to 
his ear. 

"I can't make out whether they are asleep. Don't 
move again, or speak, till I go and see. I have to get 
the key, you know." 

Joe wanted to move, but, as Liz vanished again, 
sorely against his natural inclination he stood still. 
He was a wilful little lad, but he was, perhaps hap- 
pily, timid too, and when he was frightened he some- 
times had a way of doing what Liz told him. He was 
desperately frightened now, in spite of his impatience, 
and so, during Liz's absence, he stood like a rock. 
The children had both gone to bed in their clothes, 
only taking off their boots; and Joe had his boots in 
his hands now, one boot awkwardly in each hand. In 
this way he stood rooted, till, at the end of two or 
throe minutes, Liz again came creeping near. 

"It's all right. I've got the key," she said, with 
her lips once more at his ear. "Are you ready? 
Where's your capl" 

"My cap? Oh!" said Joe, startled, "I don't know." 

"Hush! I'll find it." 

She slipped away again, and groped about, and 
found it somehow. She had got on her own hat and 
jacket, and her little basket was on her arm, with her 
boots sticking out, one on either side of it. 

"Come now," she said. 

They crept together to the door, and, with her 
heart beating in great throbs, she cautiously inserted 
the key into the ward, and began to turn it. This 
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was the critical moment. It was not a well-oiled lock, 
and the key grated in it. Sid§ by side the two chil- 
dren stood, silent, breathless, she with both hands to- 
gether grasping the key, and slowly moving it on its 
difficult circuit in an agony of suspense and fear. Ah, 
did ever a lock creak so before! The noise it made 
seemed doubly great in the silence: as creak followed 
creak she got sick with terror. 

But the manager and his wife slept soundly, and 
it was done at last. The lock was unlbcked, and the 
door was opened. Softly and tremblingly Liz turned 
the handle. One final pause more, one final moment 
given to breathless listening, and then there was the 
quiet summer night before them, stars overhead, a line 
of hills against the horizon far away, the silent, level 
commoh stretching round them. 

The caravan stood on wheels, and there was a 
§hort ladder of half-a-dozen steps leading from the 
doorway to the ground. 

"Now, Joe!" Liz said below her breath, and, trem- 
bling with eagerness and alarm, Joe hurried to the 
little ladder, and went down precipitately, balancing 
himself with his boots, which he held high in air, 
one in each hand, and scuttling down the stairs with 
a noise that made the girl's blood run cold. 

"Oh, Joe, hush!" she bent down and whispered; 
but Joe, possessed with but one idea, pursued his vic- 
torious way unfaltering. 

"All right!" he sang out from the bottom of the 
stairs. 
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But happily by this time Liz too was outside, and 
had closed the door. The perspiration was standing 
then in beads on the child's face; she had begun to 
tremble all over. Through all future time she never 
forgot that moment, nor how she had felt as she stood 
so for the last time, this door closed against her, all 
her old life cast behind her, and around, beneath, 
above her every where, the great, lonely, unknowi^t 
world. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Liz did not lock the door, she only turned the 
handle silently and shut it. Joe, from the foot of the 
ladder, was urging her to make haste: — 

"I say, what are you doing 1 I say, come on!" 

"Wait a moment. We have to put on our boots. 
Come round here; and oh, Joe, don't speak so loud!" 

They got their boots on, and then, with one last 
lingering look from the girl, they turned their backs 
upon their prison-house, and started, — right across the 
common first, away from the high road. For the first 
hundred yards or two they ran; then they fell to walk- 
ing, that they might take breath: then Joe began to 
air his spirits. 

"Well, .we've done it now! Hoorahl How do 
you feel? / feel firstrate." 

"I don't know. Ifs — it's very strange," answered 
Liz, hesitating, and without much joyousness in her 
voice. 

"Yes, ain't it? Such a lark! I say though, Liz, 
we shall be hungry before morning comes, going on 
at this pace," said Joe a little seriously. 

"We shan't be able to walk all night — at least, I 
think not." 
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"Oh, well then, thaf s all right; I don't mind being 
hungry if Tm asleep. I should like a nice bun 
though, just now," said' Joe, with unction. "Shouldn't 
you?" 

"A bun? oh yes, I dare say I should." But Liz 
did not speak as if she were thinking much about 
buns. Poor child, she was neither thinking of buns, 
nor — as she ought to have been — of all that lay be- 
fore them, but only with something that was almost 
remorse of the step that she had taken, and of the 
life that she had left. "I wonder if they are asleep 
still!" she thought. "I wonder when they will miss 
us! Oh, I wonder what will they think when morn- 
ing comes!" 

"Liz," cried Joe impatiently, after a little while, 
"I don't like this; this long grass is so horrid wet. I 
wish you'd wake up and think where you're going." 

She did wake up at this appeal, and took him 
out of the field, where the dew was heavy, to the dry 
high road. 

"There's, nobody about to see us yet; I think we 
might walk on here for a bit till it gets light. It's 
easier walking here." 

Then they went on for a while, and Joe's tongue 
wagged bravely, till half-an-hour perhaps or rather 
more had passed. By this time the little lad was be- 
ginning to get tired; the first effervescence of spirits 
had evaporated; he had been awake all night, and he 
was growing sleepy. . 

"I wonder how far we've got now!" he said. 
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"Fm afraid not very far yet," Liz answered. "Are 
you tired, Joel Should you like to resti" 

"Oh, I don't know that Fm very tired, but we've 
walked a lot, I think. I dare say we've done five or 
six miles," said Joe confidently. 

"Oh, Joey dear, no! Oh, dear, I wish we could 
walk at that rate!" exclaimed Liz, with a laugh. 

"Well, we've gone a good bit, I know, — farther 
than old Shakes is likely to follow us." ("Old Shakes" 
was Joe's playful appellation for the manager.) "At 
least I hope so," added Joe, with, on second thoughts, 
a little prudent hesitation with regard to that impor- 
tant point. 

"There's such a dew, that we can't sit down in 
the fields," Liz said; "I wish we could, because it 
would be so quiet there. But the next time we come 
to any atones we'll take a rest. Those stones that 
they break up in heaps are not very hard to lie on, 
Joey." 

"H'm — I don't know that; they're not very soft," 
said Joe, with some asperity. 

When they came to a heap of them presently, 
however, Joe was not sorry to make the best of them. 
It was a heap that had been partly carried away; so 
being broken already — "Look, Joe, we'll make a little 
hollow here," said Liz, "and then you can lie in it, 
and it will be just like the beds we used to scoop out 
at Margate, in the shingles." 

"Oh, I say!" exclaimed Joe, demurring to this, it 
must be allowed, rather imaginative statement. 
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"Well, it won't be quite so nice, of course," Liz 
deprecatingly confessed, "but you'll see it will be very 
good. Look here: try it now, Joe!" 

And then Joe tried it, and condescendingly ad- 
mitted that it was not bad. 

"But you're coming too, Liz, ain't youl — because 
if you were to sit close, I could lean upon you, you 
know." 

"Yes; I'm going to sit here. If you like you can 
put your head down — so." 

"Oh, that's jolly!" said Joe heartily. 

And indeed, in spite of the stony nature of his 
bed, he did not look uncomfortable when Liz had got 
her arm about him, and he had made himself a pil- 
low of her lap. 

"Are you all right, Liz?" he inquired. 

"Oh yes; quite right," she answered simply. 

He fell asleep the first, but she slept too, though, 
anxious and feverish, she only slept in broken and 
uneasy watches. She woke once, and found that day 
was breaking. Again she awoke presently, and the 
trees were full of birds, and a great golden sun was 
risen. Men would soon be passing to their work, she 
knew then and she sat up and rubbed the sleep out 
of her eyes, and began to take steps for rousing Joe. 

"Joey, wake up!" she called to him; "Joey, we 
ought to get up now." 

But Joe only made some unintelligible sounds, and 
stuck manfully to his repose. It was five minutes or 
more before she succeeded in getting him into a sit- 
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ting posture, with the knuckles of both hands in his 
eyes, miserable and sleepy and cross. 

"Oh, I wish you'd let me alone! What do you 
want? rU not get up!" said Joe, and then he began 
to cry, and would have given way, and tumbled down 
again like a log, if she had not held him up. The 
poor little lad had not had his sleep half out, and was 
cold and hungry and stiff. He sat rocking himself 
backwards and forwards, moaning and grumbling, 
and would not move nor get upon his feet, till at last, 
after a good many minutes had passed, she startled 
him into activity by calling out, — 
"There's some one coming, Joe!" 
This had the desired effect, and Joe leapt up. 
"We must get behind that hedge. Run, Joe — 
run!" she cried; and, silent as a mouse and swift as 
a hare, Joe ran. He had nimble little legs, and he 
outran Liz; but they both got behind their shelter in 
sufficient time, and the men — a knot of early work- 
men — passed by without perceiving them. "It won't 
do for any body to see us very early," they had al- 
ready said to one another in the night, "for fear they 
should ask us questions, and then tell about us." 
Later in the day it would be different; nobody would 
notice them then, they hoped. 

So for some hours after this they kept at a distance 
from the high road, and, turning to the fields again, 
plodded on, over commons and through meadows, 
and little way-side woods. The sun rose higher, but 
the dew was heavy still, and soaked through their 
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half-worn boots. Joe was disposed to be fractious 
too, and needed much coaxing and amusing. In one 
little pine wood that was dryer than most other places 
they sat down again, and there Joe once more fell 
fast asleep. 

He was very hungry, and began to cry for some- 
thing to eat, when he awoke from this second slumber. 
They did not know what time it was now, but to Liz 
it seemed as if an endless length of hours had passed 
since she had seen the sun rise. She. had been sit- 
ting in the pine-wood wide awake so long, thinking 
and planning till her thoughts had made her dazed 
and giddy. She did her best to comfort Joe when 
he awoke and began to moan about his, breakfast. 

"We'll try to get to some house and spend our 
penny, dear. Look! do you see there are some cot- 
tages over there beside those fields? I've been think- 
ing that we might go there, and perhaps we should 
find a shop, or — something," said Liz rather vaguely. 

"But those houses are ever so far off!" exclaimed 
Joe disconsolately. 

"Oh no, they ain't; not so very far. Let's have a 
run, and see who'll get there fastest," suggested Liz, 
in a cheerful voice. 

And then they began to run, but the run did 
not come to much, for Joe grumbled and lagged be- 
hind. 

"Liz, come back! I wish you wouldn't go on so 
fast, Liz; I can't keep up with you," he soon began 
fretfully to call. 
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So Liz stopped then and turned back. 

"Suppose you were to wait here, and I was to go 
by myself and see what I could get?" she said, pre- 
sently, after she had made, with comparatively little 
effect, various other suggestions for the purpose of 
comforting him. 

"I won't wait here," said Joe. 

"But it would only be for a little bit, dear." 

"And suppose any body should come? Suppose 
old Shakes should comel" exclaimed Joe, in a tone 
of mingled alarm and injury. 

"I don't think he would see you, even if he did, 
if you were to hide here amongst the furze bushes. 
And indeed, Joey, I think for every thing it would be 
best that you did stop here, for people will notice us 
less if there's only one of us." 

^"Well, I'll stop," said Joe, after a pause, con- 
descendingly. "Only, I say, mind you're quick." 

"Oh yes; I'll be quick," Liz answered cheerily; 
and leaving Joe comfortably amongst the furze, away 
she sped, as fast as her feet would carry her. 

She had her hand in her pocket, and her penny 
held tight in her hand. She ran on confidently enough 
to all appearance, but with her heart beating fast 
For suppose there should be no shop amongst these 
houses that they were coming to! There were mostly 
shops wherever people lived, she knew, but yet this 
was no more than a very little group of houses; what 
if amongst them there should be no place where she 
could buy a bit of bread? In that case must she just 
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go to one of the doors and beg*? Suppose, if she 
were to do so, they were to ask her where she came 
from, and — and to give her to a policeman when she 
would not tell? "Oh, I can't do that! I can't beg!*' 
Liz cried to herself. "If I can't buy something, I 
must just go back to Joe." But yet, if she went back 
to Joe empty-handed, what sort of a reception would 
she meet with from that little lad? 

She reached the houses soon, a small group of 
half a dozen cottages; but though she looked eagerly 
into every window that she passed, she saw no win- 
dow that gave any sign of shop-keeping. There was 
a woman standing at one cottage door; there were 
some children at play; in a stable-yard a man was 
harnessing a horse, and talking in a loud voice to a 
companion whom Liz could not see. The woman 
looked carelessly at her as she went by; one of the 
children arrested itself in the act of airing its lungs 
to stare at her; an infant in the gutter, with sweet? 
infantile playfulness, threw a stone at her: then she 
passed on, and reached the limit of the houses, and 
saw no place where she might buy either meat or 
drink. 

The woman was still at her door as she returned, 
and, all at once, allowing herself no time to falter or 
draw back, Liz wound up her courage to the sticking 
place and spoke to her. 

"If you please, ma'am, isn't there a shop here]" 
she said, in a breathless, half-inaudible voice. 
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"Shopi No; there's no shop. What d'you want 
with oriel" the woman asked in a sharp voice. 

" Only — only to buy a bit of bread." 

The woman shook her head with decision. 

"You'll get none here. There's no shop nearer 
than Iffley. Where d'you come from?" she said. 

This was the question poor Liz had dreaded. 

"Oh, only a little way; only from over there," she 
answered hurriedly, pointing vaguely in the direction 
of Joe's retreat. And then, without another word, she 
slipped away, and first walked fast, and then ran, till 
she was out of sight. Her heart was in her mouth; 
she was trembling all over with the dread of discovery. 
As she went back to Joe she gazed all round her 
fearfully, with a sick terror lest she should be followed 
or watched. 

"Hallo! Here you are!" cried Joe eagerly, emerging 
from the furze as she came near. 

"Yes," answered Liz faintly. 

"But — I say, where is it?" cried Joe in an altered 
voice, surveying her empty hands with suddenly suspi- 
cious eyes. 

"Oh, Joe, I'm so sorry!" 

"Why — you've — you've —you've not eaten it?" 
shouted Joe, spluttering with excitement, and with the 
fire flashing from his eyes. 

^^ Eaten it?" Distressed as she was Liz almost 
laughed. "Oh, Joe, what a notion! I wish I'd got it 
to eat." 
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*^What] haven* i you got it, then]" asked Joe quickly, 
but yet a good deal relieved. 

"No dear; there's no shop." 

"What a beast of a bore!" 

And then, finding no words strong *enough to ex- 
press his disgust, Joe plumped down again upon the 
furze, and the corners of his mouth began to tremble 
and drop. 

"We shall have to go a little farther — I don't know 
how far exactly. I spoke to a woman, and she said 
there were shops at some place — she told me the 
name of it, but I forget," said Liz, a little helplessly, 
yet trying to speak cheerfully, as she administered 
this somewhat cold comfort. 

"I can^t go any farther," said Joe, with dogged 
despair. 

"Oh, but, Joe dear, you must!" 

"I can't! I'm so tired!" cried Joe, and melted 
into tears. 

There was plenty of room on the furze, so — Joe 
being already seated, and likely to remain for some 
time in that position — Liz sat down too. She tried 
to go on talking to Joe, but Joe, having tumbled 
rapidly into a state of despair, roared when she began 
to speak. In these circumstances she thought it best 
to hold her tongue. Joe therefore had his cry out; 
and then, when the severity of the attack was past, 
and the audible sounds of distress had become re- 
duced to disconsolate sobs, Liz resumed her efforts at 
consolation, 
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"Joe, there's such a nice corn-field over there, and 
the corn's cut, and I dare say there'll be lots to glean. 
Come along, and let us go to it. We'll have our 
breakfast of corn, and then we can go on a bit, and 
look for a shop." 

Joe was still moaning; but Liz's speech, with its 
talk of cornfields, had a tempting sound in it. So he 
lifted up his depressed head a little, and graciously 
inclined his ear. 

"I dare say the corn's all gone," he however 
thought it necessary to object, when, after a little 
pause, he opened his mouth. 

"Oh, I dare say it isn't," answered Liz hopefully. 
"We can try, at any rate." 

"I don't believe it's any use trying." 

However, Joe was persuaded presently to get upon 
his feet, and the two children went together to the 
field. It was a happy thought of Liz's, for the com 
proved to have been quite newly reaped, and the 
ground was strewn liberally with ears of wheat. They 
began to glean, and soon Joe's elastic spirits mounted 
up again almost as rapidly as they had sunk. 

"I say, Liz, this is jolly 1" he was calling out be- 
fore he had been five minutes at work. 

He was a quick-fingered little fellow, and he 
snapped the ears up half as fast again as Liz. 

"I've got a lot more than you. Look at my 
bunch! Oh! I say, you are a slow coach!" he 
cried, with the delightful frankness common to his 
age. 
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They sat down presently under a hedgerow, and 
rubbed out their com and ate it, and had quite a 
merry meal. To these two little souls, so long cooped 
up in a narrow prison-house, there was indeed some- 
thing exhilarating in the mere sense of liberty. They 
were without home, without resources, without food, 
or clothes, or friends; they were afraid of pursuit and 
recapture; and yet as they sat beneath their hedge 
even Liz played and talked and laughed. Was it not 
sweet to sit out in the green, sunny fields, with the 
fresh air round them, and the trees and the blue sky 
above their heads ? 

"I think I should never get tired of running about 
in a pretty place like this," Liz said once. "Oh, how 
nice it would be if we could be just like the birds, 
and have nests in a tree, and pick up food, and not 
want any clothes! I think the birds are better off than 
we are, Joe. I shouldn't like to be a wild beast; but 
the birds are so good and pretty — I should like to be 
a bird!" 

"H'm! — well! — oh, yes, I dare say they've a jolly 
life of it," Joe said. 

"Except when they get put in cages. That's like 
us, isn't it? — we've been in a cage, you know." 

"And now we've got out — like Mother Shakes' 
bullfinch; do you remember?" Joe asked, with a 
laugh. 

"Yes; but Mother Shakes foun4 her bullfinch, 
and shut it up ^gain," Liz answered, in an altered 
voice. 
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And then the children were both silent for a little 
while, till Liz said suddenly, — 

"Oh, Joe, Fm afraid we ought to be going on; 
we've gone such a little way yet." 

And though Joe instantly responded, "Bother 
going on!" after a little while they rose up. 

They went on by the high road now — a sunny, 
bare, dusty road, leading they did not know whither. 

"FU not go on here; this is a beast of a road!" 
Joe pronounced emphatically, after he had traversed 
it for a very few minutes; and he was only persuaded 
to continue his course along it with some difficulty by 
Liz's representations that, if they did so they might 
hope before long to come to a finger-post. 

"And you see we must find out where we are 
going," said Liz anxiously; "because we want to get 
to some place where there are shops. We shall never 
get a bit of bread until we come to a shop." 

And this consideration at length induced Joe to 
tramp on. 

They met a few people occasionally; but no one 
spoke to, or seemed to notice them. 

After a very long time — as it seemed to them 
both — they came to a finger-post. The post had two 
hands, and the hand nearest to them was inscribed, 
"To Silcross— 4 Miles." The children halted at 
the foot of this erection, and slowly spelled out these 
words. 

"We're coming away from Silcross, then. I 
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wonder if Silcross is a village!" said Liz, with a little 
sigh. 

Then she went forward to read the other hand. 

"To C — r — a," she began to spell; then all at 
once stopped. 

"Oh, Joe!" she cried, and pointed upwards, 
breathless. 

The second inscription ran, "To Crashaw — 
1^/2 Miles:" and Crashaw was the very place that 
they had run away from last night! They had been 
walking straight back to it without knowing the direc- 
tion in which they were going; this was what was the 
result of their wanderings about the fields. For a 
moment or two the children looked scared and blank 
at one another; then, with one impulse, at the same 
Inoment, they turned round, and took to their heels 
with all their might. Back again they ran by the way 
they had come, along the dusty road, faitigue and 
hunger alike forgotten in the terror of the moment. 
What if their master should be behind them! What 
if they should come upon some face they knew, and 
be caught and carried back! 

It was easier, however, to begin to run than to 
continue to run long. Before many hundred paces 
had bepn traversed they both stopped breathless. Joe, 
too — poor little fellow — burst out crying again. 

"They'll be after us, and catch us! I don't know 
what we're to do!" he sobbed. 

"No, no! perhaps they won't," said Liz, with faint 
cheerfulness. "You see, we're going right now; that's 
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one good thing. If we could only get off the, road a 
little bit, so that people shouldn't see us; but I don't 
think we can." 

No; unless they were to run the chance of losing 
their way again , they could not get off the road , and, 
after what had happened already, they did not dare 
to run any fresh risk of losing their way. All they 
could do was to hurry on. So, as fast as their feet 
would carry them, they went on and on. 

Four miles to Silcross the finger-post had said, 
but it seemed a long four miles to them. And even 
when they should come to Silcross, what would Sil- 
cross be? Liz, in'her heart, fearingly asked. It might 
be a village with shops; but it might also only be the 
name of a place that had no shops: and if this 
should be so, and they should have to wander on all 
day without finding any place where they could buy 
a bit of bread, what should they do? and what in the 
world should she do with Joe? 

Somehow, you see, before they started on their 
march, they had a little miscalculated their powers of 
locomotion, and had counted on getting over miles of 
ground pretty nearly as swiftly as if miles had been 
furlongs. They had had a notion, too, that towns and 
villages were sprinkled about the country a good deal 
more lavishly than their present experience of the 
matter had shown them was the case. Crashaw was 
a good-sized place, and, naturally enough, there were 
no other villages very near to it. There were scat- 
tered houses, large and small, and little groups of 
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houses here and there, but when the population of the 
district wanted shops they went to Crashaw. 

"I'm siire we've gone ever so much more than four 
miles," Joe began piteously to remonstrate, after a 
good while. 

Liz had taken the little fellow's hand, and they 
had been trudging on together, side by side. 

"Do you think we have? I don't know. I wonder 
if we could ask some one?" Liz said. 

That poor little face of hers had got by this time 
to be very white and anxious. Always grave and wo- 
manly, it looked strained and frightened now. Joe, 
concerned, as usual, only with the present, was solely 
occupied in grieving over the hardships of his tedious 
walk, but Liz was looking on a good way beyond this 
minute trouble. They had but sevenpence in their 
pockets, and when they had spent their sevenpence, 
what were they to do nextl Those "odd jobs" by 
which Joe had talked of making money had, now that 
the need for them had come, begun to seem not a 
very firm security to depend upon. She had made 
up her mind, hard as it would be to do it, to. try and 
sing in the streets; but how could she sing in the 
streets if she could find no streets to sing in? Anx- 
iously did the poor thing look along the road for 
some sign in the distance of a town or village; anx- 
iously, but in vain. The road wound on, with hedge- 
rows on either side of it, and without a break, as far 
as the eye could reach. 

It was very hot, and there was scarcely any shade. 

A* 
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No wonder that poor Joe, weary and hungry, should 
moan and sob, and make their hard way harder by 
his complaints. Liz tried to cheer liim, but nothing 
at that moment would have cheered him except a 
good meal and a comfortable rest, and these things 
she could not give him. So he went on, lagging and 
dejected, hanging to her hand, and wailing in a 
peevish, fretful way. Perhaps he was thinking that 
even the life he had run away from was better than 
this, for there, if he had been beaten, he had not been 
starved; perhaps he was thinking that it was Liz's 
fault, for Liz was older than he was, and should have 
managed better. He dragged after her more and 
more as he went on, with an angry feeling in his poor 
little selfish heart against her. If she had taken him 
where she ought to have taken him, would he not be 
enjoying himself now in some pleasant place, with his 
hungry littfe stomach filled? 

"Joe, I see a house. Til go and try if I can get 
some bread at it," Liz said, all at once. 

Jge had made a decided declaration, a couple of 
minutes previously, that he would go on no farther; 
that it was quite impossible for any body to go any 
farther; and that if people didn't eat they must die; 
after which announcement he had plumped down on 
the roadside and begun to weep, very naturally, at 
the prospect of this early decease. 

"But, Joe," Liz had anxiously expostulated, "people 
can be hungry for a long time and not die. I think 
that people are sometimes hungry for weeks," said 
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Liz, intending this argument of hers to be consolatory ; 
but Joe, with considerable acrimony, had declined to 
consider it in that light, and had continued, with much 
anguish, to mourn his approaching dissolution. 

Then poor little Liz, looking despondently all 
round her for relief, had caught sight of some sort of 
building not a great way off, and, seizing fast hold of 
her courage, all at once took her resolve. 

"Joe, Fll go there and try if I can get some bread. 
Get up, and come along again, dear. It's only a little 
way; I know you can walk as far as that. Oh, yes, 
you can!"^for Joe, at the effort to move him, began 
to howl. "You can walk a good deal farther than 
that, I know. Now then, Joey!" said Liz, and gave 
him another haulj but with only a partially successful 
result. 

In the course of two or three minutes, however, 
Joe, resisting and groaning, was got upon his feet, 
and then on they trudged once more. They had not, 
as Liz said, far to go. The house. she had resolved 
to make for was a good-sized cottage standing in a 
garden, with a little stone wall about it, and a latched 
gate. It was evidently a house not given to the selling 
of bread, but Liz was driven to ignore that now. They 
reached the gate,. and then, depositing Joe outside the 
stone wall, where it was agreed between them that he 
had better wait, she lifted up the latch with a trem- 
bling hand, and went forward to the house-door, which 
stood closed. 

There was a child looking out from a window that 
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she passed, and, uncertain what in the circumstances 
it would be right to do, Liz, grave and anxious, bobbed 
a little curtsey to it. The curtsey produced a laugh 
from inside, and the laugh attracted another and an 
elder head to the window. 

"It's a little beggar-girl/' said the child. 

"I wish," said the elder person, "that beggar-girls 
would not be so impudent as to open the gate." 

And then, just at that moment, Liz gave her timid 
knock; and, swift and irate, the person, who was a 
portly-looking woman, went out into the passage and 
opened the door. 

"Now, my girl, you've no business to come up 
here," she said sharply. 

"No, ma'am; I know," answered .Liz precipi- 
tately. 

"Because I've nothing to give you." 

"No, ma'am; I don't want any thing. It ain't 
that," faltered Liz. "It's only — I want to — to buy a 
bit oif bread." 

"To buy a bit of bread?" repeated the woman, with 
rather a puzzled air. 

"Yes; I've got a penny," explained Liz eagerly, 
and produced the coin in the palm of her little hand. 

"But I don't sell bread," said the woman quickly. 

"No, ma'am; but I thought perhaps you would, 
because I can't find a shop." And Liz, still tendering 
her penny, looked beseechingly up into the other's 
face. 

"Well, you're an odd child!" said the woman. 
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And then she stood, without speaking, and as Liz 
looked up to her she looked down on Liz. 

"I don't want your penny, child," she said, after 
a few moments of this silence. "If you're really 
hungry, you shall have a piece of bread. Where do 
you come from?" she asked her, all at once. 

Would every body she came to ask her where she 
came from? The blood flushed up into the poor 
child's face. 

"Oh, I haven't any home," she answered timidly. 

"Do you mean," said the woman incredulously, 
"that you just go wandering about the country by 
yourself] " 

"No, ma'am, not by myself." 

"Who's with you, thenl" 

"Joe is, if you please, ma'am." 

"And who's Joel" 

"He's — he's — I don't know, ma'am," answered Liz 
helplessly. 

"You don't know who he isl" exclaimed the wo- 
man, opening her eyes. 

"No, ma'am; I — I never heard. But he's very 
hungry," said Liz. 

"Well, I never!" ejaculated the woman, and lifted 
up her hands. 

("Just think, Harry!" she said to her husband that 
same night. "A child came to the door to-day, who 
declared she was sent about begging by a man she 
actually knew nothing about, except that he was called 
Joe. Isn't it shocking 1 A nice, decent-looking little 
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thing she was too. I should like to have tried to do 
something for her, — only the worst is that you never 
know whether to believe these tramps' stories or 
not." 

"Believe them! You'd be a great fool if you did. 
I dare say the man was her father," Harry replied.) 

"Well, you shall have a piece o( bread, child," 
said the woman, after a few moments' silence. "Bat 
you may tell.* Joe,' as you call him, from me, that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself. That's all I've got 
to say to him, Fll give you something to eat for your- 
self: but, mind, though I do it once, I'm not going to 
do it again, so don't you come back here any more. 
Do you understand?" 

"Oh, yes, ma'am," answered Liz falteringly, and 
greatly bewildered by the severity of the message that 
had been entrusted to her for Joe. 

"Very well, then. Wait till I come back," said the 
woman. And then she closed the door, and Liz was 
left standing on the door-step. 

Against the same window at which one child's 
face had appeared at first, three children were flatten- 
ing their faces- now, and struggling with laudable 
energy to obtain a sideways view of Liz. Liz became 
aware of this as soon as she was left alone, and grew 
much confused in consequence, for, while natural 
sh3mess would have compelled her at once to retreat 
so close to the door as to be no longer a possible 
point of attraction for these six eyes, an uneasy sense 
of gratitude made her scruple so to withdraw herself 
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as feeling that her presence conveyed to the posses- 
sors of them a certain gratification, of which it would 
be cowardly and selfish to deprive them. She therefore 
compelled herself to stand her ground. But her diffi- 
culties did not end here, for, after a minute devoted 
to silent staring, one of the young cherubs at the 
window of a sudden began to make monstrous faces 
at her, and greet her with grins and other salutations 
of so marked and prominent a character that Liz, 
quite embarrassed by these attentions, did not know 
where to turn her eyes, and was reduced to the 
greatest straits through her entire inability to decide 
whether the large amount of notice with which she 
was • being honoured was or was not of a kind to 
demand, in courtesy, any acknowledgment in return. 

She Was so much disturbed by the whole affair 
that it gave her an indescribable sense of relief, when, 
at the end of three or four minutes, the house door 
at length opened again, and the woman who had 
already spoken to her returned, bringing a hunch of 
the promised bread, and something else besides bread, 
in her hand. 

"There, child,'' she said, and held the food out to 
Liz; "if you're really hungry, you'll be glad of that; 
and if you ain't, I can't help it. No, no— keep your 
penny: I don't want it. You're an odd child alto- 
gether, and I dare say you've been telling me a pack 
of lies," said the woman, who, objecting to tramps on 
principle, was naturally irritated that this one should 
have succeeded in imposing on her. "I dare say 
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youVe been telling me a pack of lies; but there — go 
away with you now;" and she abruptly interrupted 
poor Liz's murmured thanks by shutting the door in 
her face. 

The child turned away, feeling — shy and sensitive 
as she was — much as if she had passed ten minutes 
in a pillory. It was a good thing for her to be made 
to forget herself next minute in the sight of Joe's 
delight. 

"Oh, my, youVe got it at last! Oh, I say, you've 
bought a herring too!" cried Joe, gloating over the 
viands with hungry eyes. 

"I didn't buy it, Joe. She gave it to me. She 
wouldn't take any money." 

"What a trump! I hope she'll do it again," said 
Joe with enthusiasm. 

"No, she won't; she won't do it any more," Liz 
answered with a little sigh. 

"Old beast, then!" said Joe, with amazing alacrity, 
and with his mouth already full. 

He only, however, said "old beast" as a sort of 
matter of course, and because, l^eing of a very ver- 
satile nature, the words came naturally to his lips as 
a neat and appropriate response to Liz's last remark; 
for in point of fact he was too much engaged at this 
moment with the savoury food that Liz had brought 
to take her announcement that no more was to be 
looked for from the same quarter to heart with any 
seriousness. The present was provided for: what did 
Joe care about the future 1 
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They retreated a little wa/ from the road and sat 
down upon the ground, with their backs to the little 
stone wall, and there, with their appetites sharpened 
by the long morning's abstinence, they fell to work 
and feasted royally. Or, at least, I should say Joe 
feasted royally, for, to tell the truth, nine-tenths of the 
herring went into his mouth. The portion of it that 
Liz kept to herself was not a large one; but she had 
two or three bits of it, and the flavour of it on her 
bread, and she declared so eagerly that this was 
enough for her, that Joe believed her readily, and 
heartily consumed all the rest. 

"I don't think I ever tasted such a nice herring 
before; I only wish there was more of it," he said 
with a sigh when it was all gone. 

"Enough's as good as a feast, you know, dear," 
Liz answered with a laugh: but Joe was too sharp to 
be taken in by any delusive popular sayings such as 
this. 

"I dare say! Enough's as good as a fiddle-stick! 
give me the feast," said Joe, nodding his shrewd little 
head. 

It was cool and shady under the wall, and quiet 
too, for, sitting there, they were screened from the 
observation of the passers-by. There was a barley 
field close to them, and a little pathway ran up one 
side, with a stile at the beginning of it. 

"I suppose this is Silcross, — is it?" said Joe. 

But Liz had forgotten to ask that. She had asked 
nothing, except for the piece of bread. 
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• "Well, you might have found out, I think; but, 
any way, it's a jolly place. I don't think we need go 
on much farther, do you?" 

"Not go on fartherl" exclaimed Liz, opening her 
eyes. 

"I mean, not to-day. You see, we've walked such 
a lot." 

"Yes; but we might rest a bit, and then go on. I 
should so like to get to son;ie place where I could 
sing," said Liz anxiously. "It's so bad to have only a 
penny to spend, you know, because a penny w^ill go 
such a little way." 

"There's my sixpence," said Joe quickly. 

"Yes, dear; but it would be so nice to keep that. 
I want to keep it, and to get something by singing. 
If we should come to any place to-night like a town 
or a village, I — I'd try to sing," said Liz, with a little 
gulp. 

"You might have sung over there," said Joe, after 
a moment or two's silence, indicating the direction 
he meant by bumping his head backwards against 
the wall. 

"Do you think I might?" And Liz looked up 
with wistful eyes. 

"Well, of course you might!" 

"But you see," said Liz deprecatingly, "I got what 
I asked for, and more — though I didn't sing." 

"If you'd sung too, I dare say you'd have got a 
penny besides," said Joe rather severely. 

"I didn't think of that." And then Liz sat penitent. 
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"That's always the way. I never think of things till 
it's too late. I ^ish I was sharper. I wish I was as 
sharp as you, Joe," said Liz, in a state of humilia- 
tion. 

"Nobody's sharp who's always going about dream- 
ing," retorted Joe. 

But this was an ungenerous response of Joe's, for 
if Liz was always going about dreaming — which was 
what he meant to imply — Joe certainly in his own 
person was in the habit of profiting largely by that 
habit of hers. Joe himself indeed was sharp — as sharp 
as a needle; but yet, bright though he was, there 
were things which Liz could do that he could not. 
Just now, not ten minutes after his rebuke of her had 
driven her into an abashed silence, he had turned to 
her, and asked, with a perceptible tone of irrita- 
tion, — 

"I say, can't you play, or tell me a story, or do 
something?" 

And then at that appeal Liz roused herself, and 
began to tell him a story to amuse him. For the 
little fellow, who was really a delicate child, with less 
than an average amount of strength, had found out 
long before this that Liz could tell stories to him, 
and invent quiet games that they could play at, sit- 
ting together side by side; and many a day he had 
made her exert herself in this manner to entertain 
him. In a sort of way, though it was a very selfish 
way, Joe was fond of Liz. He cared for himself more 
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than he cared for any thing else in the world; but 
next to himself he cared for her. He was a kind of 
child too, in spite of his self-absorption, who made 
other people love him; for he was overbearing, and 
fretful, and cowardly, but he was also helpless and 
caressing. When he was in good-humour with Liz 
he had a way of fondling her. He would put her 
hand against his cheek, and sit holding it and kissing 
it; he would often lie with his head upon her knees; 
he would sit close to her, and put his arms about her 
neck. All this in reality meant very little, but it won 
her heart (it would have won most people's hearts), 
and made her love him. She was so affectionate that, 
having nothing else to cling to, she clung to him. It 
did not matter that he was often rough and rude to 
her, and that he never passed a day without showing 
her how in reality he cared for no created thing ex- 
cept himself. She felt his rudeness and his real in- 
difference, but she loved him all the same, in spite of 
it. He was so pretty, he was so delicate, he had what 
seemed such tender ways. 

The little fellow wanted to be amused now, and 
so she amused him. I dare say he knew quite well 
that he made a slave of her, but if he did, he had 
few qualms upon that head. Did he not know that 
he was far cleverer than she wasi He was far 
cleverer, as he never doubted; but yet at the same 
time she had this useful gift of inventing games and 
telling stories, and Joe, who did not much favour 
books, even if he could have got them — which he 
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could not — liked to sit kicking his heels while Liz 
manufactured fairy tales for him. 

"What a lot of funny things you think of! I can't 
think how you do it; because, you know, you're not 
really sharp," he had said to her once, in his delight- 
fully frank and honest way. 

"Oh, no, Fm not sharp," Liz had responded quite 
humbly. 

But with regard to that other matter, she could 
give no explanation of it. 

"I don't know — ifs quite easy. One just has to 
say the things that come into one's head," was all the 
answer she could make. 

"I'm always making stories," she told Joe on an- 
other day. "I think every thing would be so dull if 
one didn't make out things in one's own head. I 
think sometimes at night, when I'm awake, I make 
nicer stories to myself than I ever tell to you." 

"I wish you'd remember them, then," retorted Joe, 
in an injured tone. 

But I fancy these best stories would not be re- 
membered, or rather, perhaps I should say, would not 
altogether bear to be repeated aloud. For the child 
was shy; and though she loved Joe, she often thought 
of things for which she knew instinctively that Joe 
would not care. Joe was of a highly practical turn, 
and liked a story to be full of facts and startling 
events; but the girl was a dreamer, and her passionate 
dreams would have seemed a sort of uninteresting 
folly — almost a Midsummer madness — to the lad, with 
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his clear, narrow brain, and unimpressible heart. So 
Liz kept her dream-stories for herself, and for Joe she 
spun out others of a nature to approve themselves far 
more to Joe's mind. 

They sat and played and talked under the shadow 
of their wall, through all the hottest part of the hot 
August afternoon. "I'm sure we're as safe here as we - 
could ever be any where; ever so much safer from 
old Shakes than when we're on the road,"' Joe con- 
fidently declared, and indeed with a considerable 
show of reason. But yet, by the time that the sun 
began to get low, having become a little tired of his 
encampment, he was not loth to rise up and try the 
road again. 

"If we could only get to a village, and I could 
get a little money!" Liz said longingly, as they began 
their walk. 

"You've got the penny yet," answered Joe. 

"Oh, yes, I've got the penny — but what's the use 
of the penny when we can't find a shop] I never 
had thought there could be a place with so few shops 
in it." 

"Well, it ts rum!" said Joe reflectively. "I wonder 
what they do for bread — and things. Herrings keep, 
don't they?" 

" Y.es; and potatoes," said Liz. "But legs of mut- 
ton don't — nor mutton chops." 

"Perhaps they don't- eat 'em here," suggested Joe. 

"Eggs keep — at least if you don't try them too 
long." 
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"I wish I had an eggl" said Joe, with unction. 

"And some new bread. I say, Joey, if we get to 
a shop, we'll have new bread for supper," exclaimed 
Liz. 

"Hoorah!" cried Joe; and, quite exhilarated by 
this prospect, he put his best foot forward, and on 
they trudged. 

They walked for a long way, till they were very 
tired, but they did come to a village at last — a little, 
low-lying, quiet village, so nearly hidden amongst 
hills that till they were close to it they never perceived 
it, and their discovery of it had all the delight of a 
surprise. By this time the sun had set, and the shades 
of twilight were beginning. 

Near the entrance to the village there was a rude 
bridge over a little stream. The stream, was very 
small, and, except for a yard or two in the centre, the 
ground beneath the bridge was dry. The children 
looked over the low parapet, and Liz said, — 

"I think if you got under there, Joe, nobody'd see 
you." 

So Joe made his way down by the side of the 
bridge, and tried the archway. 

"It ain't so bad," said Joe approvingly. 

"Well, then, TU come back as soon as ever I can; 
and you won't go far, will you, Joe?" 

"Catch me being such a fooU" answered Joe. 
(Such a fool as to wander far from Kis supper, he 
meant.) 

Witkffui Kith or Kin, /. 5 
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And then, this being settled, Liz left him, and set 
forth. 

Should she merely go into the village, she thought, 
and spend her penny, and come straight back — which 
would be easy; or should she make up her mind to 
stand still in the streets and singi The child had sung 
nightly before rough enough audiences for years past, 
and yet she shrank with sick shrinking now from the 
thought of singing in this strange open street, where 
nobody was expecting her, or wanting her, and of 
gathering a crowd of gaping children about her heels. 
She walked into the middle of the little village, miser- 
able and trembling in her indecision. It would be so 
easy to buy her bread, and go back to Joe; and Joe 
would not be angry if she did this, because he had 
not seemed to care whether she got any more money 
to-night of not; but yet if she could but get a little 
money — something to buy breakfast with — even one 
penny, if it were no more than that, to replace the 
penny she was going to spend, so that they might not 
have to break their sixpence! 

She came to a shop — the general shop of the vil- 
lage — and saw the bread she coveted in its window. 
It would be so easy to go in and buy it at once; but 
yet, if she could but sing first! she thought. She 
went on a little farther, tremulous and uncertain, and 
then at last — for if she lingered and hesitated longer, 
she could not do it, she felt — with her heart in her 
mouth, the child stood suddenly still in the middle of 
the street, and lifted up her voice. 
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There were not many people in the place that 
she had chosen. There was a man leaning against a 
cottage wall, smoking his pipe; there were some chil- 
dren playing; there were two women talking together 
at an open door. She had got nearly to the ex- 
tremity of the village street, and this extremity was 
very quiet. She began to sing, and the women 
stopped their talking for a few moments, and looked 
round at her, and the children arrested their play 
and began to stare. But her voice shook, and she 
sang very badly, and the women, at least, soon 
ceased to pay any heed to her. The children, indeed, 
came nearer, and, posting themselves in the gutter, 
fixed their eyes with deliberate attention upon her, 
but, except for them, she had no audience when her 
song ended. 

She stood silent and very piteous at the close of 
it From whom could she beg money for the song 
that none had wanted? She put out her hand, and 
gave one wistful glance round, but nobody was look- 
ing at her, except the man with the pipe, and the 
children by the wayside. The man stared straight at 
her, but stood stolid, like a stone; the children were 
not of a sort likely to carry loose cash in their 
pockets. Nobody put any thing into the poor little 
hand; and, abashed and miserable, she drew it back, 
and turned away. 

But yet it was easier, even after this total failure, 
to sing a second time, for the first attempt had broken 
the ice, and the sound of her own voice did not so 

5* 
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Utterly scare her when, five minutes afterwards, in 
the busiest part of the street, she lifted it again. It 
had grown dark now, but the village shop was brightly 
lighted, and, almost in front of it — for she felt that 
she had been a coward at first, and she said to herself 
that she would not be a coward now — she took her 
place and sang her second song. 

Poor little Liz! "If I could but get some money!" 
•she was thinking piteously; but the people looked at 
her as they passed to and fro, and a few even stood 
still for a minute to listen to her, but no one gave 
her any money. When the song ended,. she stretched 
out her hand again, and waited, but no one put even 
a halfpenny into it. With wistful eyes she looked at 
the people who went to and fro; so many of them 
coming from the shop must have money in their 
pockets; would no one give one penny to herl 

A lump came in her throat at last, and she drew 
in her hand and turned away. Two or three minutes 
afterwards, when she could steady her voice enough 
to speak, she went into the shop to buy her bread. 
She could do nothing more than that now — buy her 
bread, and take it back to Joe. 

There were other customers in the shop, and she 
had to wait for a long time, for she had no courage 
to push forward with her poor request. "A penn'orth 
of new bread, please," she said at last, and in return 
for her penny a little roll was pushed to her across 
the counter. Ah, such a litde roll! She looked at it 
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with a sinking heart as she turned away. Why, Joe 
alone could eat up more than that. 

Joe thought so himself when, sadly returning to 
the little bridge where she had left him, she put the 
bread into his eager hands. 

"Is this all?" cried Joe, with undisguised con- 
tempt. 

"Yes, dear. Tm— Pm so sorry," said Liz, with a 
tremor in her voice. 

"It isn't all you got for the penny, is it?" de- 
manded Joe suspiciously. "Have you been stopping 
away to eat the resti" 

"Oh, Joe!" 

"YouVe been stopping away for something," said 
Joe sharply. 

"Yes. I was — I was singing." 

"Oh, that's another thing. Well — and what have 
you goti" cried Joe, with eager eyes. 

"I haven't got any thing, dear." 

"Not any thing*?" Joe's face began to look grave. 

Her lip was trembling, and she could not answer 
him. She took the roll back from him, and began to 
break it, that he might not see the tears in her eyes. 

"It'll be a pretty job if you're not able to get any 
money," said Joe, after a few moments of gloomy 
silence. 

"I'll try again to-morrow, Joe." 

"Because I don't want to spend my sixpence all 
at once," said Joe, in a tone rather different from that 
he had been wont to use of old, and grasping the little 
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box in his' pocket that contained his treasure rather 
more closely than seemed consistent with his former 
large ideas of liberal expenditure. (But between theory 
and practice, we all know, there is a wide difference, 
— and poor Joe had grown to love the clinking sound 
made by his sixpence in the box, almost uncon- 
sciously.) 

"Oh, no; and I'm sure I don't either," said Liz. 

"Well, then, you'll have to look out sharp. Give 
me some of that," demanded Joe, and stretched out 
his hand for the bread. But the next moment he 
dropped the uplifted morsel from his lips. "Why, it 
isn't new!" he cried in a tone of disgust 

"No, I see it isn't. I'm so sorry. I asked for new," 
said Liz deprecatingly. 

"What was the use of asking when you didn't see 
that it was new?" cried Joe passionately. And then 
he thrust the food from him, and threw himself upon 
his back. 

It was almost quite dark now, and though the day 
had been warm, the night air had more than a slight 
touch in it both of damp and chill. It could scarcely 
either be called cheerful under the arch of the bridge, 
with the mouldering, blackened stones overhead, and 
the thin thread of scarcely moving water lying dark 
and silent at the children's feet. 

"Oh, Joe, don't cry for such a little thing. It 
doesn't matter much. Don't cry and let people hear 
you," poor Liz said. 
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But Joe insisted on crying, and she could only sit 
by his side while he indulged in that exercise, with 
her heart sinking very low. Was it really growing 
cold, or was it only the child's sense of desolateness 
and fear that chilled her, and made her tremble and 
draw her little jacket close? 

At the end of several minutes, having had his will, 
Joe permitted himself — he, however, giving no personal 
aid whatever in the operation — to be lifted up again, 
and propped in a boneless way against the brick- 
work. 

"It's very nice bread, though it isn't new. Try it 
again now," Liz said to him coaxingly, when this 
business was accomplished; and upon this Joe sullenly 
allowed the bread to be replaced in his hand, and 
sullenly and indignantly consumed it. Of course, 
being occupied while he ate with the inward con- 
templation of the injury that had been done him, he 
did not notice that almost the whole of the roll passed 
into his own mouth. Liz only sat by his side picking 
up little morsels now and then. She had meant to 
take more for herself, but how could she do it when 
giving it nearly all to Joe was the only way of soothing 
him that she had? 

The spirits of both of them were rather low when 
a little while after this they began to think of com- 
posing themselves to rest. Last night, though their 
bed had been a rougher one, they had been happier 
and more hopeful than they were now. 
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"I think this is a horrid place! It's so dark and 
cold! It's just like a place for dead people!" Joe 
broke out once. 

"Oh, Joe!" cried Liz, and began to shiver. 

"Well, it is. Fve heard stories of dead people 
under bridges, — and ghosts, and all sorts of things." 

"Shall we try to find some other place, then? Til 
do any thing you like," poor Liz said. 

"That's rubbish?" responded Joe contemptuously. 
"I don't know where else to go. We'd better stop 
here as we've got here. But all the same, it's a beast 
of a place." 

And then Joe, having relieved his mind, laid him- 
self down with his head on Liz's lap; and, being 
very fairly comfortable so, in a few minutes was fast 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 

He slept till morning, and Liz woke and slept 
alternately. The child kept dreaming dreams that 
frightened her, and her waking thoughts were scarcely 
less uneasy than her dreams. She was beginning now 
to think less of the danger of being pursued and 
caught than of the more terrible chance they ran of 
being left to starve. If she could not earn any money 
the next day, they must begin to spend Joe's sixpence, 
and then, when Joe's sixpence was all gone, what could 
they do next? She had thought at first that if she 
could only have courage enough to sing, she was so 
sure to get some money by doing that; but now it 
seemed as if she had been quite wrong, and, spiritless 
and weary, she had for the moment no heart to think 
that better fortune might come with a new day. She 
had only been upon short commons yet for a few 
hours, and already she felt faint for want of food. 
Joe's sixpence, at the very best, might buy bread for 
them for three days, and she began to wonder how 
long they could keep from dying after that — when it 
was all gone. Perhaps she might earn a very little; 
perhaps Joe might get some little job to do; but if 
neither of these things should happen, how long could 
they keep alive? she thought. 
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The night seemed very long; she was glad when 
morning came, and yet morning only brought fresh 
disappointment, for once more she went into the village 
street and sang, and once more she returned to Joe 
without having gained so much as a farthing to add 
to their little store. 

"Joe," she said to him sadly, "I am afraid we must 
break our sixpence now." 

, She only said this some hours after her expedition 
had failed. They had in the meantime gleaned a 
little com in a field, and had found some half-ripe 
blackberries which they had gladly eaten, but, these 
trifles had done little to stay the cravings of their 
appetites. "Fm afraid we must break the sixpence, 
Joe," she said at last. And then, upon that, Joe with 
reluctant fingers sulkily drew the precious coin forth, 
and they changed their sixpence, and bought another 
roll of bread. 

Only one roll, though they were both so hungry! 
They took it into a field, and there she broke it into 
two unequal halves, and they sat under a hedge and 
ate it She had bought it in the same shop in which 
she had spent her first penny last night; for, though 
they had wandered about the fields for a little, yet 
they had kept close to the village, being afraid of 
losing sight of it, lest they should find no other place 
at which they could buy food. 

In the afternoon Liz said, — 

"Fll go again now, Joe, and try if I can get sotne- 
thing. If I only had a pair of shoes, I could dance 
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as well as sing, and perhaps the/d like that better; 
but they'd only laugh — don't you think they would, 
Joe! — if I was to try to dance in these old boots." 
And the child looked down wistfully at her rough- 
shod feet. 

"Well, if they were very fond of dancing they 
mightn't mind, perhaps," said Joe rather dubiously. 

But Liz surveyed her boots in various positions, 
and sorrowfully shook her head. 

"No; I don't think it would do. I think I must 
just go and sing once more," she said; and she started 
on her mission, leaving Joe to go blackberry-hunting 
again, to pass the time. As for Joe himself doing any 
thing at present, you see, to add to their resources, it 
was clearly out of the question, for those "odd jobs" 
of which the children vaguely talked were not things 
likely to fall in their way just when they were wanted, 
and as for accomplishments, Joe's sole accomplish- 
ment was tumbling, and how could he tumble in an 
ill-fitting suit of old corduroys? Besides, all the money 
that they had in hand being Joe's, he naturally felt 
that he had contributed too handsomely to the ex- 
chequer for any thing further — at any rate at present 
— to be expected from him. So he gathered his black- 
berries witfi an easy conscience, while anxious Liz 
went singing through the village, trying hard to win 
her pence. 

But she won no pence, and by night-fall they had 
reduced their little stock of cash to fourpence. They 
slept again that night under the bridge, and next 
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morning Joe, clamouring furiously for more food, 
forced her to spend two of their remaining pence in- 
stead of one upon their breakfast; for they had re- 
solved that this morning they would leave the neigh-" 
bourhood of the village, and try to make their way to 
some larger place, and Joe, not without reason, pro- 
tested that he could not start hungry on his journey. 
So, with an anxious heart, Liz bought the two rolls, 
and Joe ate — more than one of them. 

She had learnt from some one in the village that 
they were not more than eight miles away from Sandon, 
which was quite a large town, her informant told her. 
To Sandon, therefore, they had resolved to go. They 
had by this time lost a little of their early confidence 
in their powers of rapid movement, but yet, slowly as 
they had hitherto advanced, surely they might get to 
Sandon, they thought, before night should come on. 
At least if they did not lose themselves. "But we 
must ask our way, you know, thafs the only thing to 
do; we mustn't mind speaking to people now and 
then," said Liz. 

They did ask their way, and, footsore and hungry, 
for the day had been very hot, they got to jthe out- 
skirts of the town by evening. A good-sized town 
evidently, with church spires, and large streets, and 
pretty country houses dotting the low hills round. 

The children's spirits rose at sight of it. 

"There are lots of rich people here, I can see. I 
say, Liz," cried Joe exultantly, "this is the place 
for us!" 
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"Yes, I think it is. Oh, Joe," said Liz, "I'm so 
glad!" 

And then they stood together, almost happily, and 
looked at the rows of good-sized houses, and watched 
the life and movement in the streets. Destitute though 
they were themselves, the signs of wealth and comfort 
about them seemed to do them good. Surely where 
there must be so much money they might gain a little! 
surely amongst so many people there would be some 
who would help them to earn their bread! 

And indeed it seemed at first as if their sanguine 
hopes were going swiftly to be realized, for on this 
very evening of their arrival Liz added threepence to 
their almost exhausted store. She only sang four 
songs, and yet three several people gave a penny to 
her. Happy little Liz! She sat with Joe upon a door- 
step, after her singing was ended, and tapped her feet 
in an involuntary dance upon the flags. Threepence 
for singing less than half an hour! If she were to 
earn three pence" for every half hour all the day 
long! 

"Joe, can you count what it would be]" she said; 
and Joe, who considered himself rather sharp at figures, 
began to knit his brows. 

"How many hours shall we take? Ten?" asked 
Joe. "Well, ten! Let me see! Ten times three is 
thirty. Thirty pence! No, that ain't it!" said Joe 
thoughtfully. "Thaf s only for half hours. It's double 
that Sixty pence! Oh, my!" cried Joe. 
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"Sixty pence!" repeated Liz almost aghast. "Oh, 
Joey! — and how many shillings would that heV 

"Wait a bit," said Joe, and, with clenched fists, 
began the severer computation. 

"Twelve's a shilling, and twice twelve's twenty- 
four, and twice twenty-four's forty-four. — No, it ain't," 
said Joe, wisely drawing himself up. "Twice twenty- 
four's forty-eight Forty-eight, four shillings. Now 
keep you hold of that." 

"Yes, — forty-eight— four shillings," repeated Liz 
respectfully. 

"But now comes the pull," said Joe. 

And indeed it proved sb severe a pull that he had 
to take a deep breath, and count the remaining pence 
closely twice over on his fingers before he achieved a 
decidedly satisfactory result. 

"A shilling. It's another shilling! I thought it 
was! Five shillings! Hoorah!" cried Joe at last 
triumphantly. 

"Oh, hush, Joe dear," said Liz, afraid of attracting 
the passers-by. But she took his hand in hers as she 
tried to quiet him, laughing joyfully. "It mayn't be 
quite as much as that always, you know. Indeed, I 
don't think we could ever spend such a lot of money 
as that; but even if it was no more than half, Joe!" 

"Half! oh, it ought to be more than half," said Joe 
sharply, in a tone that showed he was not going to 
stand any such diminution of the receipts as that. 

"Yes, dear; only I mean if it shouldn't be more, 
we could do with half so well. Why, with half-a- 
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crown, we could buy such a lot of things! I never 
had a half-crown of my own in all my life, Joe." 

"I should think not!" cried Joe, to whom Liz's 
past life seemed, ^t this moment, an object for un- 
mitigated contempt in the face of this brilliant future 
that was opening before them. "Half-a-crown! You 
never had sixpence — let alone the rest," said Joe, grip- 
ing the empty box in his pocket, where his sixpence 
had been wont to lie, not without some natural bitter- 
ness. 

"No, I never had," assented Liz meekly. "I've 
never had more than a penny for I can hardly re- 
member how long." 

They had been eating their supper on this door- 
step where they sat talking, — a really splendid supper, 
for in the excitement and exultation of their hearts, 
even Liz had not stood out very stiffly when Joe reck- 
lessly proposed to spend the whole remaining cash 
they had in the purchase of a banquet worthy of so 
great an occasion. -So they had bought loaves and 
saveloys, and had left themselves penniless, 

"But we'll get lots more to-morrow. Who cares 1" 
cried Joe, when Liz, with a little grave anxiety cropping 
up through all her happiness, made a momentary, 
half- uneasy reference to this fact. 

It was a sultry evening, and the door-step, being 
the door of a house that was to let, was a quiet as 
well as a cool resting-place. The children were tired, 
and sat there, talking happily, for a long time. 

They wandered away at last to find some place in 
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which to sleep, and after a rather longer search than 
Joe quite liked, they made choice of a bit of dry, 
retired ground, sheltered by a wall, a few hundred 
yards out of the town. 

"Perhaps to-morrow we might be able to pay for 
a bed. Wouldn't that be nice, Joel" Liz said, as 
they took up their quarters here. "You see, it hasn't 
mattered sleeping out of doors yet, but presently the 
nights *11 begin to get cold." 

"Catch me sleeping like this when it gets cold," 
Joe answered with a chuckle, as if he were merely in- 
dulging in the habit at present from some harmless 
eccentricity. And indeed it seemed to the little lad 
to-night as if all his troubles were ended, and life for 
the future were going to be nothing but a bright, 
pleasant holiday. 

They fell asleep soon, for they were both tired 
enough, and they slept very comfortably for several 
hours; but very early in the morning, when it was just 
faintly beginning to be light, Liz through her sleep 
began to feel strange patterings on her clothes and on 
her hands, and then of a sudden a rolling and crack- 
ling peal of thunder broke over-head, and made her 
start wide awake. "Oh, if it is going to be a thunder- 
storm, what shall we do!" was her first thought Her 
hands were wet already with the rain drops. "Joe, 
dear, we must get up! Joe, ifs going to rain," she 
said hurriedly aloud, and shook Joe, and tried to rouse 
him; but the flood-gates had opened, and the rain had 
begun to come down in a deluge before Joe, cross 
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and still half asleep, could be got to comprehend the 
exigencies of the case. 

Once upon his feet, however, he understood the 
situation pretty quickly, and roared lustily. 

"There's going to be thunder!" he cried in an 
agony, and all at once launched himself upon Liz, 
hanging about her neck, and kicking out lustily into 
space with both legs; for, in fact, just as Joe shouted, 
"There's going to be thunder!" another peal came, 
with a most terrific noise. 

*^0h, Joe, you'll pull me down! Joe dear, do 
stand up!" Liz petitioned, but Joe only howled again, 
and kicked more lustily than before. He was a slight 
little fellow, and he had a singular way, when he was 
in a fright, of shaking himself all over. It was more 
than a tremor. He shook himself as if all his limbs 
were becoming dislocated. He could have helped 
doing it quite well if he had liked, but whenever Liz 
was near him, and he was in trouble, he never did 
like. It seemed to give him some relief to fling him- 
self upon her, and make her bear his weight, whether 
she would or not. 

Meanwhile the rain was coming down in torrents, 
and pouring upon them with the utmost vehemence 
of a summer storm. 

"Oh, Joe, do please stand up!" poor Liz cried 
piteously. "I ^ant to get under shelter somewhere* 
There's no more thunder now. Take my hand, and 
let us run." 

Joe, however, would only permit his errant feet 
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by slow degrees to take up a position on the earth 
again, and a full minute more had passed before, 
hand in hand, the children, drenched already, and with 
the water dripping from their clothes, were running 
through the rain. They ran along almost blindly, for 
they did not know where to go. The rain was coming 
down in a steady, perpendicular torrent, and no place 
seemed sheltered from it. They had lain down to 
sleep a little way out of the town, and they ran back 
towards th^ streets, hoping somewhere to find at least 
a doorway in which they could take shelter, but for a 
long time they came to none deep enough to give any 
protection to them. Every now and then too, as they 
ran, the lightning flashed and the thunder rolled above 
them, and at each fresh flash Joe hid his face on Liz's 
side, and roared, and, ceasing from all voluntary pro- 
gression, had for the next twenty yards or so to be 
dragged on by main force. 

At last they did come to an open porch, beneath 
which there was a dry foot or two of standing-room, 
and here the little draggled pair of creatures sheltered 
themselves. The actual rain no longer reached them 
here, but yet by this time they were so wet that that 
no longer mattered much. Within the porch there 
was a step on which they sat down, and very soon 
the dripping from their clothes made a little pool all 
round them. The light was still very dim — it was a 
good way yet from sunrise — and the storm had hardly 
even begun to abate. Poor little Joe, trembling and 
terrified, still clung to Liz, and covered his face from 
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the lightning on her lap. He lay there, sobbing a 
little and quivering, and, after a time, once more be- 
came sleepy. "Don't fall asleep in your wet clothes, 
Joe," Liz said to him once or twice; but as the thunder 
died away his eyes got heavy, and she could not make 
him keep them open. 

Perhaps at last she even began to doze a little 
herself. The morning was still sultry, and there was 
a weight and deadness in the air which seemed to 
promise a renewal of the storm. It had become broad 
daylight without Liz quite knowing how the time had 
passed, and signs had begun of awakening life. A 
milk cart turned into the street; a man passed calling 
watercresses. "We ought to get up and go away 
somewhere," Liz thought to herself, rather desolately; 
but Joe's head was on her knees still, and he was fast 
asleep. She could not bear to rouse him, until early 
passers-by beginning to turn their heads and look at 
them, made her uneasy, for she thought, "Perhaps 
some of them may stop and speak to us." Or, worse 
than that, a policeman might come by, and do — she 
scarcely knew what. 

So at last she awoke Joe, and made him get up. 

"I think we must walk about for a. little while, 
dear. It'll dry our clothes, perhaps," she said. 

And then, when Joe was on his feet, — 

"I wish we had some money, and then I'd get a 
cup of hot cojffee for you," she said to him, for the 
lad's teeth, though it was so close a morning, had 
strangely begun to chatter. "I wish we had some 

6» 
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money, but we must earn it first, you know. I dare 
say we shall get some soon," Liz said, speaking as 
cheerfully as she could; for Joe, who was always 
rather crusty and despondent on first awakening, 
seemed fractious and dejected at present in even a 
far more than usual degree. He made no answer to 
Liz at all when she spoke, but only began whining, 
in a helpless, peevish way. 

They began to walk about the streets, Joe hanging 
to Liz's hand, and doing his best to make her bear 
his weight The poor little fellow was feverish and 
uncomfortable, and he had no notion of quietly bear- 
ing his discomfort. It made him cross, and so he 
wailed and moaned; it made him heavy-limbed, and 
so he hung on Liz, without a thought of whether or 
not he weighed her down. "Are you very tired, Joe?" 
she asked him tenderly, once or twice. "Are you 
hungry, dear?" she inquired once. But to this ques- 
tion he peevishly answered, "No," — at which she 
opened her eyes, with an anxious look. He was not 
hungry! Seeing that they were destitute of any thing 
to eat, this want of appetite was convenient perhaps, 
but none the less did his answer trouble her, and give 
her a vague ieeling of fear. 

It was so dark and heavy a morning that there was 
no drying in the air, and though they walked about 
their clothes remained all sodden and damp. 

"If I could but get a little money perhaps we 
could go in somewhere where there was a fire," Liz 
anxiously but vaguely thought. Their prospects of 
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money-making had seemed so bright last night, yet 
somehow this morning, with Joe so depressed and 
cross, and every thing about them so wet and com- 
fortless, the poor child's hopes — try hard though she 
did to help it — were sinking lower and lower. Suppose 
she should make no money, and they should not be 
able all day to get any food! 

Joe's calculation had been that she might earn five 
shillings as her day's wages. This day the poor thing 
wandered up and down the muddy streets, and sang 
till her tired voice was hoarse, and she earned four- 
pence. The first penny was got early in the day, and 
with that she bought Joe a cup of coffee. Then she 
got nothing more till night. Through the whole long 
afternoon it rained heavily again, and they found 
another friendly doorway, and took shelter there, 
sitting together side by side; except once for a little 
while, when Liz, in spite of the wet, went away by 
herself and sang. "Perhaps it'll make people give me 
something, if they see me in the rain," the child 
thought to herself, with a sad sort of shrewdness; but 
probably she chose her locality ill, for no one pitied 
her enough to open his door and give a penny to her. 
In the evening she sang again, and, as she had done 
last night, gained threepence. 

She had been all day without food, and Joe too 
had had nothing but his cup of coffee. But yet he 
was not hungry even when night had returned, he 
still said. Liz was, and ate the portion of bread that 
came to her at last eagerly. They bought no saveloys 
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to-night, but a couple of rolls only. "For we had 
better save one penny for the morning," Liz said. Yet 
in the end they did not keep this penny, for Joe cared 
for his dry bread so little, and said so piteously that 
he wanted something to drink, that she presently had 
not the heart to keep it, but got some more coffee for 
him, and spent it so. He left part of his bread, and 
she put that in her little basket for them to break 
their fast on the next day. 

They had no choice to-night except to sleep upon 
a door-step, for the ground was soaked with wet. Poor 
Joe, indeed, fractious and weary, had spent nearly the 
whole day on door-steps, and was therefore before 
night time quite at home upon them. He had had 
no energy to-day to walk about the streets; he had 
only had energy enough to be snappish and cross to 
Liz. Liz, on the whole, had not had an easy time 
with him. Liz had not had an easy time in any 
way, poor child! "Ifs the wet that has made it all so 
hard," she thought to herself, when her little heart 
was aching at the end of it. "If only the sun would 
shine again!" 

But the sun was in no hurry to shine again. An- 
other day came, and brought no brightness with it. 
Joe had been unhappy through the night, starting and 
moaning, and by his restlessness keeping Liz awake. 
"He'd be all right if he was only dry and warm 
again," she had thought: but her heart sank like a 
lump of lead when the day broke once more, and she 
saw the misty air, and the heavy, low-hanging clouds. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I NEED not describe from day to day how, from 
this time onwards, these poor children's troubles 
deepened and doubled. It is so easy to picture it all, 
— the broken weather, the seeds of illness sown al- 
ready, the scanty food, the nightly exposure to cold 
or damp. They had not been brought up very deli- 
cately, but at least they had had hitherto dry clothing 
and food and shelter. Their clothes were now oftener 
wet than dry, food they had of the poorest, shelter 
they had none. - 

It was poor Joe who succumbed the first, for in- 
deed that little lad, both in mind and body, was made 
of flimsy enough material, and was not tough nor 
strong in any sort of sense. Joe was not made for 
suffering, but for an easy, pleasant life, with tender 
people about him to love and pet him, and take care 
of him and supplement him in all kinds of ways. And 
yet, by his fault or his misfortune — it is hard to say 
which — he was buffeted about now, and forced to 
endure privations, and to be beaten with blows that 
were too hard for him. 

From his first wetting he got a feverish cold that 
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never afterwards left him, and that by degrees took 
all his strength away. He did not become so ill as to 
be incapable of going about at all, but he crawled 
after Liz with a feeble, languid step. He was always 
moaning and wailing, and would burst out crying if it 
began to rain, or if the sun shone too hotly, or if some one 
pushed against him in the street. He got so weak that he 
could bear nothing; you might have made him sob as 
if his heart were breaking by merely giving him an 
angry look. He flung himself as a dead weight on 
Liz, and yet, as day went after day, the seldomer did 
he say a pleasant word to her, or show the slightest 
love for her, or treat her as if he owed her any grati- 
tude. Instead of that, a feverish, irritable resentment 
began to spring up in his heart against her. Because 
he was miserable, he laid the blame of his misery on 
her. She was the eldest and the strongest, and she 
ought, somehow to have taken a different sort of care 
than this of him. This was the half- unconscious, un- 
expressed feeling in . his poor selfish breast. Had he 
not thought that she would be able to earn plenty of 
money] and yet she earned almost no money. He 
was so ill, and he had no food that he could eat. She 
was not ill; it was all easy for her, he thought. There 
were moments when the feeble, thin-natured little lad 
almost hated her. He would say brutal things to her, 
and strike at her sometimes with his fist. 

For in truth, as I need scarcely say, she had failed 
lamentably in bringing up her daily earnings to the 
magnificent sum at which Joe at first had so triumph- 
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antly reckoned them. He had thought that she might 
make five shillings. Alas, she had never made one shilling. 
Her earnings fell one day as low as twopence: once they 
reached tenpence (that was a royal day!): they never ex- 
ceeded that. She never, except upon this one occasion, 
had money enough to get the little lad a bed. They 
always slept in the open air, sometimes beneath some 
sort of covering, but some times altogether without 
shelter. Their food was, for the most part, merely 
dry bread, with the addition for Joe, whenever it was 
possible to afford it, of a cup of coffee. His coffee 
was the only thing the poor child cared for. He used 
to drink it eagerly, and look forward to his getting 
it as to the solitary pleasure that he had in each four 
and twenty hours. Once or twice, when she had no 
power to get it for him, he threw himself upon the 
ground and sobbed till he was worn out. He was very 
miserable on these days, but yet I think that, on the 
whole, Liz suffered more than he did. 

They passed about a fortnight in this town, wander- 
ing about the streets, and she singing those poor little 
songs of hers from door to door. She used to sing 
till her throat ached. Sometimes it was the passers-by 
who gave money to her, sometimes it was the people 
in the houses. Occasionally some one spoke to her, 
— perhaps asked her where she came from, or if she 
had no father or mother. She always said simply 
**No" when she was asked this, and shrank nervously 
from further questioning. Once or twice a policeman 
passing her would stop and give her some rough 
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warning that would make her tremble to open her lips 
for hours afterwards. Once in the early morning one 
of these policemen caught the two homeless creatures 
sleeping on a door-step, and shook them awake, with 
a threat of the station-house. They never ventured to 
sleep on a door-step again after that 

A constant, horrible anxiety about the future had 
come to lie, night and day, like a great weight on Liz. 
Ignorant though the child was, she had begun to see 
that they could not live like this much longer; and 
yet, if they could not live like this, she was always 
asking herself, what were they to do? With Joe so 
feeble and ill as he was, what could they do when the 
winter began and the nights grew cold? The only 
refuge that she knew of was the workhouse, and Joe 
said passionately that he would not go there. He 
would not go; he would not work; he would rather 
die, he said. 

Sometimes, as she lay awake in the long quiet 
nights, she used to wonder whether, if she went up to 
any of the houses that she passed, and knocked and 
asked for help, any one would be good to her. There 
must be kind people somewhere in all those many 
houses: would they not perhaps help her, and tell her 
what to do for Joe? She used to think, as she sat 
sometimes looking down upon the little thin face on 
her knees, that surely people could be found to pity 
him, if only they could see him and know how poor 
and ill he was. "He is so pretty. I think so many 
people would be kind to him who wouldn't care for 
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me. If somebody would only take him and nurse him 
for a little while till he got strong; and then I might 
be able to save a little money, and after that perhaps 
— perhaps he would be fonder of me," the poor child 
would think, with her sad thoughts grown so familiar 
to her that, without much fresh pain to her patient 
heavy little heart, she could put them into words now. 

Once, one hard day when Joe was very cross and 
ill, she summoned up a desperate courage, and ap- 
pealed to a lady who in passing had given a penny to 
her. She had never hitherto spoken to any one ex- 
cept in answer to some question put to her, but to-day 
she was in such sore need of help that after this lady 
had dropped her penny into the little hand, and gone 
a few steps on, she dared — she did not know after- 
wards how she could have done it — to run after her 
and attract her notice. 

"Oh, ma'am, if you please — " she said, with a 
little gasp. 

The lady stood still, and looked down into the 
child's face. She was young, pretty, and well dressed. 

"Oh, ma'am, if you please, do you think there's 
any body who would help a poor little boy?" 

"What is the matter with the little boy?" the lady 
asked. 

"I — I don't know, ma'am," Liz sadly said. 

But the answer was an unfortunate one, for the 
lady immediately shook her head. 

"I am afraid I can't do any thing for you," she 
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said coldly. "I have given you a penny, and that is 
all the change I have." 

And then she turned away and walked on, leaving 
the child with her poor fragment of momentary courage 
utterly gone. 

She made no other appeal for help that day. She 
was too sensitive for the work she had to do. For all 
the remainder of the day she could not even think of 
the sad little effort she had made and its rebuff without 
a lump coming up into her throat. 

And yet she must do something; she must go on 
trying to get help, or surely Joe would die! The town 
was large, and at first she had thought that she could 
never learn the whole of it, but now not only had its 
principal streets all grown familiar to her, but she was 
haunted by a dread that people had begun to know 
her well too, and that they looked suspiciously at her, 
and that policemen watched her. Like all little 
vagrants, she had a terrible dread of constables. If 
one so much as passed her she would hold her breath ; 
if he looked at her she would quake in her ragged 
shoes. It was a quiet country town where public 
events even of such importance as a street row were 
rare, and the preservers of the peace had therefore 
much spare time upon their hands, which they might 
have turned to good account by sweeping the streets 
clear of minstrels and beggars, but which, happily for 
Liz, they did not so utilize, else that poor little singer 
would have been swept out of them long before a 
fortnight had elapsed. Yet, though they took on the 
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whole but little notice of her, none the less for that 
did she live in a constant state of fear lest, on some 
day or at some hour when she least looked for it, she 
should be caught up and whisked away to prison by 
one of these stem scourges of the law, for a public 
nuisance, t'or, indeed, the poor child was often pain- 
fully aware that she was no better than a public 
nuisance, making tEe streets noisy with her piping 
voice. Who wanted her songs, or would not have 
been the better if she had not sung them] Did even 
the rare person who gave a penny to her take any 
pleasure in the music that she made] "If I could but 
do any thing else than sing!" she said to Joe one 
night. 

But, alas! what could she do] She could not 
dance, for her boots, that had been shabby and worn 
enough from the first, had all but wholly gone to 
pieces now. "If you hadn't been such a stupid, you'd 
have brought your dancing-shoes with you," Joe had 
said to her crossly once; but somehow Liz had a feel- 
ing about that matter that the other had not, and that 
she could not make Joe understand. 

"I shouldn't have liked to do that; it would have 
seemed like stealing," she answered him. 

"Ifd have been no more stealing than it was 
stealing to come away in the boots you had on," Joe 
retorted. 

And then Liz held her tongue; but she only held 
it because the logic of the question baffled her, not 
because she thought that Joe was right. 
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One day, after many hours of anxious thought and 
calculation, Liz made up her mind to engage in a new 
speculation. 

"If I was strong," Joe had said one evening, "I 
know very well what Fd do. Fd sweep crossings. 
There's no end to the money crossing-sweepers get. 
Fve heard of a crossing-sweeper who made a thousand 
pounds." 

"Oh, Joe!" said Liz, with mingled awe and in- 
credulity. • 

"Yes; and lived all the time just like — any thing." 

"And all from sweeping a crossing?" 

"Of course he got a good crossing," said Joe. 
"There's a deal of difference in crossings. Some ain't 
worth — that," and Joe snapped his fingers. 

"But if we could find a good crossing, and make 
— oh, ever so much less than a thousand pounds 1" 
said Liz, hardly daring to make the suggestion above 
her breath. 

She lay awake half that night, turning this new 
idea over and over in her mind, and trying to decide 
the important question of the wisdom of purchasing a 
birch broom. A birch broom would cost twopence, 
and twopence was not to be lightly spent; but yet if 
by venturing twopence they should get the chance of 
receiving shillings, or possibly even pounds, on future 
days! 

All night, and all the following day, Liz pondered 
the matter in her anxious little mind, and on the 
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second morning, going without supper to make the 
purchase possible, she bought her broom. "TU find a 
very muddy place," she thought, "and sweep it clean, 
and then V\\ give Joe the broom, and he shall stand 
beside it and take the pennies, if they come." This 
was her plan; and accordingly, as soon as her imple- 
ment was in her hands, she proceeded to make choice 
of an eligible crossing upon which to exercise her 
skill. 

It was very early; there had been rain in the night, 
and there was abundant mud every where. Anxious, 
yet hopeful, Liz made selection of what seemed to 
herself an excellent position, and broomed away, 
sweeping the mud to right and left, with all her heart 
and might. She had been for a quarter of an hour at 
work, and every thing seemed prospering well, for the 
crossing was beginning to assume a look of purity, 
and already one crosser of it had dropped a penny 
into her hand, when* all at once, as she was still 
vigorously sweeping away, a loud "Halloo!" reached 
her ears from behind; and then, on her paying no 
attention to this greeting — for she had not the least 
suspicion that it concerned her, and was far too busy 
to indulge in the profitless luxury of turning her head 
round — a more tangible proof that she was being 
addressed was giVen her by the bristles of a formi- 
dable broom being suddenly brought with admirable 
effect against her legs, while at the same moment the 
voice that had already called "Halloo!" began to 
shout afresh. 
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"I say, are you deaf? What the devil are you atl" 
cried the voice, evidently in a towering rage. 

Poor Liz gave a leap in the air as the bristles 
entered into her, and then with a frightened face 
turned round. A big man with a wooden leg, and a 
broom worth six of hers, was standing before her with 
a face as red as fire. 

"I — I — Pm only sweeping the crossing," said Liz, 
scarcely able to articulate with fright. 

"And what the devil have you to do with the 
crossing? damn you! — the crossing's mine!" cried the 
man. 

"Oh! I didn't know!" said Liz with a gasp. 

"I'll teach you to know; off, I say! Tramp! If I 
catch you here again! — " roared the man, with his 
magnificent broom upright in the air. 

But poor Liz did not wait either to see its descent 
or to hear the conclusion of the sentence. With her 
own humble implement meekly trailing on the ground 
behind her, she turned and fled, and Joe, who had 
been sitting on a neighbouring door-step, turned and 
ran too, feeling that this terrible apparition, in case of 
any unnecessary lingering, might advance in his direc- 
tion and rout him too, with the bristles of his formidable 
broom. Side by side, with their- hearts beating fast, 
the two children ran till they had turned a comer, 
and the man was out of sight. Then Joe sat down 
again, and began to cry, and Liz stood dejectedly with 
her drooping broom in her hand. 

"I thought whoever liked might take a crossing* 
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I'm sure I didn't know," said poor Liz, in miserable 
self-excuse, with tears of disappointment beginning to 
gather in her eyes too. 

"You're always doing something wrong and get- 
ting me into a fright," Joe began bitterly to complain. 
"Oh, I've such a pain in my back! It's all very well 
for you to have to run." 

"Yes, dear, I know." 

"I've got such a pain, I don't know how to 
breathe." And indeed the poor little lad, to judge 
by his pinched and wasted face, was not complaining 
without cause. 

"I'll try again," said Liz presently, after a little 
silent struggle with her tears; "I'm sure there are 
crossings that nobody ever sweeps. I'll look about, 
and while I'm looking, you know, I can just sing all 
the same," she said. 

And so she went away, leaving her broom with 
Joe, and sang, and looked cautiously about in every 
street for an unoccupied crossing that it would be 
safe to appropriate. She saw two or three that she 
would have liked to take, if she had not been afraid, 
but she was afraid, and so she ended by humbly 
assuming a position at the comer of a small, quiet, 
not much used street. Hither she brought Joe, and 
here, when she had swept the crossing, she installed 
him, broom in hand, — though Joe, indeed, to confess 
the truth manifested on his side no great eagerness 
for the work. Joe, poor little lad, was too ill to relish 
any sort of work now: he was too weak even to seem 
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much elated when, at the end of two or three hours, 
Liz came back to look after him, and found him in 
possession of a silver threepenny-piece. Such pleasure 
as he felt only silently manifested itself in the dogged 
deterfnination that he showed to stow the coin away 
safely in the little box where his sixpence had once 
dwelt, and which had for so many days lain empty in 
his pocket; here he put and here he kept it Liz's 
own earnings to-day were small, but he made no offer 
of supplementing them by even the loan of his little 
bit of silver. 

The crossing sweeping did not come to much, for 
on the second morning, as Liz was at her post, sweep- 
ing the mud away, the unsound handle of her cheap 
broom broke. It snapped across in a way that made 
any mending of it impossible, and Liz had lio more 
money with which to buy^ a new one. 

"There, I told you so!" Joe said, when he saw it 
break. "I told you it 'd break when you got it. You 
ought to have a broom like the one the man had 
yesterday. That's what you should have, if you meant 
any good,*' s^d Joe, speaking, no doubt, with perfect 
truth, but tendering information that, to say the least 
of it, was totally useless in the circumstances. 

Poor Liz sadly searched out a bit of string from a 
heap of builders' rubbish, and sat down and tried 
hard to mend the broken broom, but she could not 
do it 

"I think I could get a new stick for a penny," 
she said; but she had not even a penny to spend on 
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one to-day, and Joe turned a deaf ear to her remark, 
and did not offer any help from his own store. 

In fact Joe did not want the broom to be mended. 
He did not like standing at a crossing; he was too 
weak to stand. He was sick of his life, and ill and 
weary. He was weary of every thing — of Liz, and her 
songs, and the door-steps, and his poor fare. "I hate 
being in this place; I hate being in a town; I want to 
go badk where there are fields and green things," he 
had begun to moan for two or three days past. 

It had been broken weather, but the sun was shin- 
ing again now, and the thought of the green country 
was sweet to Liz too. 

"We might go away for a little bit, and come back 
again at night perhaps," she said one day at last. 
"We mustn't go far away, Joe, because you can't walk 
much; but if we could get just once again into a com 
field!" She said this with a sad underthought the 
while that she did not put into words. If they were 
to be out together in the green fields again would Joe . 
be more like his old self? she thought. 

One morning, when the sun shone very brightly, 
she said to him, "Joe, shall we go away to-day, and 
look for blackberries?" and Joe at the suggestion ac- 
tually brightened up and laughed. 

"The blackberries must be fine and ripe now. 
You'll have to pick them, though, because I shan't be 
strong enough." He said this very mournfully, for 
nothing was to this little lad so pathetic as the thought 
of his own weakness. "You'll have to see about 
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getting them; but I should like some nice blackberries 
again. I could eat them; I know I could." 

"Then we'll go and look for them." And there 
was something so like the preparation for a holiday 
in this arranging for going out again amongst the 
country lanes, that even anxious little Liz felt lighter 
and happier at heart than she had done for a good 
many days back. "I wonder, if we get nothing else, 
whether we can live for a whole day on blackberries!" 
she thought. 

Alas, poor Joe could at least! Joe asked for little 
solid food now. He could live well enough on black- 
berries, as far as hunger went, for even more than 
four and twenty hours. 

Liz had twopence in her pocket that morning, 
and she bought Joe his cup of coffee, and a roll, 
which they shared together before they turned out of 
the streets. Then they started on their expedition; 
but they did not manage the beginning of it well. 
The town was a tolerably large one, and not at all 
compact. The suburbs stretched out a long way, and 
in most directions they were poor and ugly suburbs. 
Joe was tired, and had begun to get fractious before 
they even came in sight of the first blackberry hedge, 
or the first green meadow. 

"We should have done all this last night, and 
have slept here, and started fresh," he said once to 
Liz, in a resentful, pathetic voice; and then presently 
he began to beguile the way by breaking into a low, 
continuous, depressing whine. 
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This monotonous moaning only ceased when the 
squalid houses were at length all passed, and the 
pleasant country, green and sunny, began to stretch 
out before them. 

"Oh, Joe, look! they are carrying home the com," 
Liz suddenly said; and upon this Joe consented to 
lift up his eyes, and arrest the current of his mur- 
muring. 

"Fd like to get into the field where that carfs 
come from," he said, after a minute's contemplation 
of the big waggon, laden with its yellow load, that 
was slowly passing a cross-road before them. 

"We'll turn round there, then, and see if we can 
find it." And so they turned in the direction from 
which the cart had come. 

But perhaps the field whence it had been filled 
was far off, for they walked a little way, and they saw 
no sign of it. There were stubble fields, cleared 
wholly of their grain; there was one great field being 
ploughed for its winter crop; and there were pleasant 
meadows, where the grass was green, and cattle graz- 
ing drowsily. 

"Fd like to go there where the cows are," said Joe 
mournfully, after a while, and pointing with his finger 
to the place he meant. 

"Yes; I was just thinking we might go there. 
What a nice field it is! And oh, Joe, what a lot of 
cows! Shouldn't I like to go and milk one of them, — 
that is, if I could milk," said Liz, with, a prudent 
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reservation. "Just think of it, Joe; just think of drink- 
ing new milk!" 

"What's the use of thinking of it when I canU 
drink it?" retorted Joe, with some not unnatural in- 
dignation. 

But even Joe got softened and sweetened a little 
when they reached the meadow, and set their feet 
upon its fresh green turf. It was so peaceful, and 
bright, and lovely there. The quiedy-grazing cows 
never even stopped in their calm meal to lift up their 
heads and look at the children as they came near 
them. There was a little stream running in one place 
through a slight hollow, and a cow and a calf were 
standing in it motionless. The others were all eating, 
lazily and contentedly. It was a great, wide-spreading 
meadow, with a half- worn pathway through it, and 
other fields beyond, and far away a line of hills. On 
one side stood a hedge, tall and untrimmed, of oak, 
and beech, and blackberry, all matted and tangled 
together with wild honeysuckle, and at the foot of 
this a high, steep bank, where the bracken grew thick 
and deep. 

"Oh, Joe, isn't it lovely here!" Liz said. 

They sat down side by side on the short grass 
(how much sweeter was not the soft grass here than 
the stones where they had sat of late!) and they 
watched the cows at their unending meal. They were 
took weak and tired to need any amusement more 
exciting than this. For a long time they sat so, con- 
tented — even Joe was contented — with the slight 
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amount of movement near them, with the sunshine 
and the sweet air. There were blackberries in the 
hedge, and more than once Liz went and gathered 
them, and they ate them together from her lap. Such 
heaps of them were ripe. "I wonder if we couldn't 
stop here for two or three days, and live upon them!" 
Liz began to think. 

There was a row of trees skirting the south side 
of the meadow, and when the sun became hot in the 
middle of the day, they took refuge under the shadow 
of one of them, and here Joe put his head on Liz's 
knees, and fell asleep. He could bear little fatigue 
now, and he was very tired. He lay on her knees 
asleep, or half asleep, all through the afternoon. 
Then they gathered fresh blackberries, and refreshed 
themselves with them again. 

"They're ever so much better than that horrid dry 
bread," Joe said, as he ate them. 

"I shouldn't mind having a little bread too, 
though," Liz quietly confessed. "You see, Joe," she 
explained next moment, deprecatingly, "I'm not like 
you, for I get hungry." 

"I used to get hungry once," said Joe dole- 
fully. 

"Yes, dear, you used to get very hungry." 

"I don't suppose I shall ever be hungry again." 

"Oh, Joe, don't say that!"' 

^^You don't want me to be hungry. It'S all the 
better for you that I'm not," said Joe, not without 
bitterness. 
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"I wish we were neither of us hungry just now; 
that's what I often wish. I wish I could do without 
eating at all," said Liz sadly. "It would make every 
thing so easy, wouldn't it, Joel" 

"Pm sure if s very little that I eat, and yet nothing's 
easy," answered Joe captiously. "Ifs being well that 
makes things easy, not doing without eating. I know 
that you wouldn't think much about any thing else 
if you were as ill as me." And then he began to 
whimper. Joe at this moment was not suffering any 
particular pain, but he had fallen of late into the 
habit of whimpering when nothing else was going on, 
just for form's sake, and by way of passing the time. 
There are some people who shrink from making per- 
petual appeals tg their friends' sympathy, but Joe was 
not troubled in the least with any unwillingness of 
this sort. 

In the afternoon, as they were still sitting beneath 
their tree, a man and woman came into the meadow 
and milked the cows. The children did not venture 
to draw near while this operation was going forward, 
but from a little distance they watched it with what 
longing eyes! 

"Joe, would you like to spend a penny on some 
milk, if they would give us some?" Liz asked once, 
but Joe answered, "No!" sharply and petulantly. Joe 
had come to have a curious, miserly feeling over his 
threepenny piece. He had been so liberal once in 
his ideas respecting the spending of his money, but 
from the time that he had been bereft of his sixpence 
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all his views upon the subject had changed. His six- 
pence had been so dear to him, that when it was 
spent he felt as if he had lost a familiar companion 
— a friend who had been ever at hand. Now he 
snapped at Liz whenever she so much as spoke to 
him about the threepenny bit. He had put it in the 
box that had held his sixpence of old, and he would 
sit fingering and rattling it for hours together of the 
long days. 

The milkers carried their pails through the meadow, 
and up the slope of one of the hills, to a farm-house 
that stood there, a large farm-house, with outbuildings, 
and hay-stacks, and a great farm-yard. Liz had 
already been watching this place while Joe lay 
asleep. , 

Presently, when the sun was getting low, — "Do 
you think they would mind if we were to go up there 
and sleep beside one of the stacks?" she said. "It 
would be so dry and warm, and I don't think we 
should do any body any harm.'* 

But Joe lifted up his heavy eyes, and shook his 
head. 

"I can't go all that way. We can sleep very well 
here. We can go and sit on those trees," sard Joe, 
pointing to a couple of felled oak trunks, lying on the 
ground a stone's cast off. 

"What— sit there all nightl" 

"Well, ifs better than a door-step, I'm sure. Ever 
so much better." And then — for poor little Liz always 
doubted her own judgment, and was far tpo humble 
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to make a good leader — after a little while they be- 
took themselves to where the trees were lying, and 
began to think how they could encamp for the night. 

"Fm afraid the dew will make the grass very wet," 
said Liz. 

"We're not going to lie upon the grass,*' replied 
Joe. 

"No; but our feet '11 be there." 

"We can tuck up our feet" 

And then Liz gave in. 

"Well, we can make the best of it," she said. 

"I only know I can't go any further," replied Joe 
in a plaintive voice; and, helped by Liz, he proceeded 
to mount on one of the big trunks. 

It was not an easy resting-place; at least it needed 
a good deal of supplementing from Liz to make it 
easy, for first, as Joe announced that it was his inten- 
tion to lie down, she had to keep him from rolling 
off, and then she had to give her lap as a pillow for 
his head, and lastly, she had to keep watch over his 
legs, which were always slipping to right or left. How- 
ever, she managed to do all this, and, when she had 
done it, it never occurred to him that she herself had 
nothing against which to lean her own back, and that, 
as far as she was concerned, the night was likely to 
be a wakeful enough one. The poor, little, feeble, 
selfish lad, with all his heart absorbed in the effort to 
get comparative ease and comfort for himself, had no 
thought for her. Himself and his troubles, his weak- 
ness and his weariness, filled all the world for him. 
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He soon fell fast asleep, and for a long time she 
lay watching him. "It'll be all right if I can only keep 
awake," she thought to herself: and then she rubbed 
her eyes, and wondered if by trying hard she could 
keep sleep away for the whole night. 

She was tolerably wide awake yet, for the place 
was so silent that she was almost frightened to be 
alone in it. It was not altogether dark, for though it 
was night now, there was a moon low on the horizon, 
but the light from this only helped to give a touch of 
weirdness to the aspect of the place. It was all so 
still. There were no nightingales in the trees, no in- 
sects in the grass. The cows had all lain down to 
sleep, except only one — a large white beast — who in 
a ghostly way went wandering to and fro, treading so 
softly, that even in the utter silence its footsteps made 
no sound that reached to where Liz was. It looked 
so weird that she shivered, and bent down over Joe, 
that she might hear his breathing, and gain a sense 
of human nearness from his warmth. 

For a long time she sat awake, but the weary eyes 
began to close at last, and she fell half asleep, nod- 
ding over Joe , and giving herself little uneasy jolts to 
this side and that; and so, between waking and sleep- 
ing, the weary night passed. How long it had seemed! 
How glad she was when the first streaks of dawn 
came! 

The dew had been very heavy, and Joe awoke at 
last shivering, and moaning that he was cold. He 
had awakened with the same complaint more than 
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once lately, axid generally on these other occasions 
Liz had been able to give him speedy comfort by pro- 
curing him his cup of coffee, but to-day there was no 
coffee, nor any hope of it, either for him or her. In- 
stead of coffee, there was only the dubious comfort of 
blackberries. 

Liz, who herself — poor little soul! — had been crav- 
ing for food for more than a dozen hours back, hardly 
knew whether even to make a suggestion of these. 
The morning was misty, and the sun had little more 
than risen; every blade of grass was still heavy with 
wet; and Joe, damp and chill, was sitting shivering. 
It scarcely seemed as if the circumstances were such 
as to make the offer of blackberries almost endurable; 
but yet they must eat something, and Liz was so hungry, 
that, uninviting as was the only proposition that she 
could make, after a few moments of inward debate 
she made it almost eagerly. "Do you think you'd 
like some blackberries, Joel" 

Joe stopped his moaning for a moment, to look 
with weary eyes into her face. 

"Blackberries!" echoed Joe contemptuously. "What 
'ud I do with blackberries?" 

"Why, eat them, dear!" and Liz tried to laugh. 
"We can't get any thing else, you see — at least, not 
just yet." 

^^Fou may eat them!" said Joe, with deep de- 
spondency. 

^*So I'm going to," replied Liz readily. "They're 
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a deal better than nothing, you know, Joe; and I am 
so hungry." 

"I wish / was hungry," groaned Joe. 

"Oh, dear! Fm sure / don't," answered Liz, with 
perhaps rather startling frankness; but of course she 
was looking at the question from only one point of 
view. "It's bad enough as it is," said Liz fervently. 

"It seems right enough for you!*^ retorted Joe 
bitterly. 

But I am afraid the sting of Joe's answer was 
rather lost upon the other, for she did not understand 
it. To Liz's simple thinking it seemed in their pre- 
sent circumstances so very much worse a thing to be 
hungry than the reverse. 

She went away presently, and gathered her black- 
berries, getting very wet of course in the process, and 
of course too, in spite of the bitterness of his remarks, 
she brought some to Joe, and coaxed and petted him 
till he let her put them one by one into his mouth. 
But he ate them unwillingly, and his consumption of 
them did little either to sweeten or to comfort him. 
He sat, miserable and dejected, on the felled tree. 
Liz tried to cheer him, but he would not let himself 
be cheered. He had seemed almost happy yesterday 
in getting back to the green fields, and had talked 
and played with Liz once or twice quite pleasantly, 
but she could hardly get him this morning to raise 
his head. He said he was so ill. She made him lie 
in her arms again, and he dozed a little, off and on, 
for another hour. When the milkers, while it was 
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still very early, came again to milk the cows, he sat 
up and looked after them wistfully. 

"Fd like some milk," he said now, at last. 

But this time they did not milk the animals in 
their sight, but drove them from the meadow into 
another field. 

For a long time Liz sat silent, thinking, with a 
heavy heart. 

If Joe would stay here alone, she might go back 
into the town, perhaps, she thought, and try to get 
some money, and buy food, and return again at night. 
But would Joe stay here by himself? 

She asked him, and he burst out crying, and flung 
himself on her knees upon his face, striking at her, 
and sobbing that she^ would never come back any 
more — that she wanted to go away and leave him 
to die. 

So she had to soothe him, and give up this 
plan. 

Would he try to walk with her, then, and let 
them go back to the town together? she asked him 
next. 

But he fell into greater despair at this than ever, 
and began to cry that he hated the town; that it was 
the town that had made him so ill; that he never 
should have been ill at all if she had let him stay in 
the country; but she'd worried him and worried him 
till she'd got him into that beast of a hole, he said. 

She only cried once, "Oh, Joey! hush!" He 
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didn't know what he was saying; it wasn*t his fault; 
he was so ill, she thought forgivingly to herself. 

He wore himself out, and dropped asleep for a 
while after this, and she sat beside him, racking her 
anxious little brain again. Joe might have no ap- 
petite, but yet she knew he ought to have food: she 
herself was faint with hunger. She had no money: 
the only money left was the threepenny-piece that for 
four or five days he had kept so resolutely, and 
through more than one crisis, in his little box. She 
must ask him for that now, she said to herself, and 
then she would go to the farm-house up there on the 
hill, taking Joe with her, if he could walk so far, and 
see if she could buy a little milk and bread. Perhaps, 
if they were kind, they might even give her a little 
milk. She had heard before now of people at farm- 
houses being very kind; if these who were here were 
to see Joe, might they not take pity on him? she 
thought. 

"Joey," she said simply to the boy at last, "we've 
got nothing but your threepenny-piece left now." And 
then, when this exordium produced no response, 
"Would you give it to me, Joe?" 

Joe slowly turned his eyes upon her with a 
suspicious glance. They were still sitting side by 
side upon the tree, and the threepenny-bit was 
dangerously near to Liz; too near by a good deal, 
Joe evidently thought, for before he spoke he slid his 
hand into the pocket closest to her, and clutched his 
box; then he opened his lips. 
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"What for?" he asked, in a sullen voice. 

"To spend, Joe. WeVe got nothing else.'* 

"Fm not going to spend it," he answered dog- 
gedly. 

"But, Joe " 

"You took my sixpence before, and I don't know 
what you did with it," he interrupted her. 

"Oh, Joe!" 

She could only say those two words. But perhaps 
something in her tone arrested him, for he did not 
answer her at once, and then he began to speak in 
an altered way. 

"Ifs no use my trying to keep any thing," he 
began to whine. "Whatever I have you'll take it 
from me. What's the use of wanting money here? 
You can't buy any thing with it" 

Then she swallowed down something that was in 
her thr-oat, and told him her plan of going to the 
farm-house. 

"And you can keep the money yourself, Joe, till 
we get there, and pay it yourself, if you like," she 
said sadly. "You ought to know very well that I 
don't want it. I'm sure I wish I could do without 
asking you for it; but how can I, when I haven't a 
farthing left?" 

Joe could not answer this question, so he only 
grumbled something unintelligibly in response to it, 
and then presently, when Liz again said timidly, "Do 
let us go up to the farm now, Joey," he yielded a 
sort of sullen assent, and let her lift him off the tree, 
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and began to drag his slow steps by her side. What 
was the use of resisting] the poor little lad resentfully 
thought. She was stronger than he was; she would 
make him spend his threepenny-bit. 

Fortunately for Joe, they had but a short way to 
go; for his legs were in no condition this morning to 
carry him far. Within a quarter of an hour they 
reached the farm, and Liz made her petition at the 
open door. 

"If you please, could you let me have a little 
milkl" she said, struggling, poor child, to make her 
request with some such vagueness of expression as 
might leave it (according to the disposition of the 
farm mistress) to be interpreted as a request for a 
purchase or a gift. 

But she might have spared herself the little rus^, 
for the woman to whom she spoke instantly shook 
her head. 

"Fve just sold the last drop of milk I had,'* she 
said. "We've rarely any milk after seven o'clock. 
And besides," she added, with a more than suspicious 
glance at the little pa,ir of ragged figures, "I couldn't 
give you any, if I. had. We give away nothing here." 
And with the last word she closed the door in Liz's 
face. 

As usual, poor Joe, — who, unwilling though he 
had been beforehand to come, was unable to bear 
any disappointment, — began to cry, and would have 
put up his foot and kicked the door^ but Liz took his 
hand and made him turn away. They walked hand 
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in hand for a little way, and then he said, moaning, 
that he could go no farther, and she took him in her 
aims and carried him. But her strength, too, failed 
soon. Besides, what was the use of tr3dng to go onl 
What did it matter where they wenti They sat down 
at last upon the grass, which was still wet with dew; 
and, while Joe wailed on in his usual weary way, 
even Liz for a little while put her face down upon 
her hands and let her heart sink like a stone. What 
was the use of struggling any more? What could 
they make of it? There was nobody to help them, 
or speak to them, or comfort them. "Oh, we have 
all gone wrong from the beginning! Why did we 
ever run away?" poor Liz said. 

But after a few minutes she lifted up her head 
again. She began to say to herself, "However bad 
things are, we can't sit here and do nothing;" and so 
she sat up, and smoothed back her hair, and wiped 
the tears away from her eyes. 

"Joe," she said to the boy, "we must try to get 
back to Sandon. We shouldn't have come away 
from it yesterday; I see that now. It's nicest to be 
here in the fields, but we can't get any thing to eat 
here; and if we can't get any thing to eat, we shall 
die. Look here; do you see there's another house 
down behind those trees? We'll go there and ask 
again if we can buy some food, and then we'll try 
to get back to Sandon. You know, I can carry you 
part of the way, Joe," she said, with unconscious 
pathos. 
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Joe moaned and grumbled, but when she took him_ 
by the hands to lift him from the grass he let her do 
it, and, without more than a moderate amount of 
complaint and opposition, he accompanied her as she 
made her way to the house that she had pointed 
out It was a small place, a mere cottage, yet 
here at last the- comfort that they so much needed 
came to them. The forlorn look of the two weary 
creatures touched the heart of the woman who came 
to the door to speak to them, so that after a few 
moments she brought them into her kitchen, and fed 
them there, and would take no money for what she 
gave them. She fed them with bread and cheese, 
and even made a hot drink for Joe. 

"Why, bless you, children, you're not fit to be - 
wandering about by yourselves," she said to them, 
with a hearty, kindly pity that would alone have done 
something to cheer their hearts, even if she had shown 
them no other kindness. "You've got nobody belong- 
ing to you? Well, that's a bad look out, but don't 
you make a trade of begging, for all that. Why don't 
you go to the Refuge at Sandon? You don't know 
iti Why, ask any body, and they'll tell you where 
it is. It's the very place for you. If you're telling 
me the truth, and you really want to be put in the » 
way of doing something for yourselves, just you go 
straight to the Refuge at Sandon. The/re good people 
there, and they'll help you. And don't you linger 
long neither, my dear," she said, and put her hand 
for a moment on Liz's shoulder, "for that little fel- 
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low *11 not be able to trot alongside of you much 
farther." 

She had made the children sit down by her fire. 
With a look in her eyes that said more than her 
words, Liz lifted up her face. 

"Yes; he ain't strong. He never was very strong; 
and now he's so tired," she said quickly. 

The woman merely nodded her head, and made 
no other reply. 

"It's a nice bright day, and you'll get on to San- 
don in a couple of hours," she said presently, "even 
if you rest a bit by the way. It ain't more than four 
miles, if it's as much. Don't you go by the fields — 
that's the longest way, though if s the pleasantest; just 
go straight on by the road. As straight as you can 
go for half a mile, till you come to where three roads 
meet, and then take the middlemost, and you'll get 
right into Sandon." 

Joe drank the hot drinl^, but he ate only a few 
morsels of his bread. 

"Put the rest of it in your pocket, my dear," the 
woman said to Liz, and Liz put it in her pocket very 
gratefully. 

"We can pay you, ma'am," she said for the se- 
cond time, with a wistful look in her eyes, when she 
had got upon her feet to go; but the woman only 
shook her head. 

"Keep your money, my dear. I'll be worse off 
than I am yet before I take from the like of you." 

The sunshine seemed brighter to Liz when she 
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stepped out into the road again; the world looked less 
friendless now: even Joe for a few minutes lifted up 
his head. 

"That was such jolly nice stuff that she made. I 
wish rd a lot more of it," said Joe, as they went 
along. 

"It looked nice; and oh, Joe," Liz chimed in, 
"wasn't the cheese good! And the bread! — it was 
home-made bread. Ohj dear, how good she's been to 
us! I feel such a deal better; don't you, Joe?" 

"I think you were right enough before," replied 
Joe, pretty snappishly. 

"Oh, yes, I was quite well — only I felt so miser- 
able, just as if nothing good was going to come to us 
any more; and yet, now it seems all right again. And, 
oh! Joe, if only we can get that place she spoke about, 
— if we could only get in there to-night, and be taken 
care of, and have a bed to sleep in (think of sleeping 
in a.bed again!), and not be tired or hungry or fright- 
ened any more!" 

"Yes; and suppose they should send us back to 
old Shakes,^' said Joe gloomily. 

"Oh, Joe, they wouldn't!" But Liz looked up 
almost aghast at the thought 

"How do you know they wouldn't? We'd have 
to tell them where we'd come from, and when they 
heard we'd run away, they'd send us back. I know 
they would. And I won't be sent back!" cried Joe, 
all at once, with a quiver in his voice. "If he got 
me again, he'd kill me! He'd beat me till I'd die. I 
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won't go to that place, Liz!" screamed the poor little 
lad, roused by his fear into a sudden panic. "I won't! 
I tell you I won't!" 

How could she argue with himi He was too 
feeble to bear opposition, or to be pacified by any 
soothing that stopped short of compliance with the 
thing that he desired. He suddenly sat himself down 
upon the ground, and refused to move. He wouldn't 
go to the Refuge; he wouldn't go back to Sandon; 
he would stay where he was, he passionately said. A 
panic had seized him, and he would not listen to 
reason. In very truth, the poor little lad was too ill 
to go farther. He could not have returned to Sandon, 
probably, even if he had tried with all his might He 
was so ill that it had become, a pain to him to move, 
or walk, or breathe. 

Liz tried to persuade him to get up again for a 
little -while, and then she gave the effort up, and sat 
down by his side. She said to herself, struggling 
hard to keep up hope, "If I give up teasing him, he 
will go on again after a little while." She would let 
him have his cry out, she thought, and then he would 
listen to her, and let her take him back to Sandon, 
and they would go to the Refuge, and it would all 
be right at last. Only, — if they were but there now! 
Oh, if they were but there now! she thought. 

He lay for a little while wailing, with his face 
upon her knees; then he began to complain that it 
was so hot. It was so dusty and hot out here in the 
road without any shade, he said. Why couldn't they 
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go back again into the fields? She got up on "this, 
and took him in her arms, and carried him till she 
found her way to a piece of common that was dotted 
here and there with trees, and covered with thick 
heather. Here, on the soft heather, she laid him 
down. "Oh, Joe, won't you have a nice bed!" she 
said to him. And, in truth, it was so soft and sweet 
that, miserable though he was, the poor little fellow 
gave a half-murmur of assent. "I should like to have 
a sleep here," he said. 

It was a quiet, beautiful, green place. The open 
common where they were went sloping downwards to 
a hollow beyond which were belts of ti;ees — belt 
beyond belt, in a great semicircle, and beyond them 
all a long clear line of hills. The sky was blue, the 
sun shone over every thing; there was a touch or two 
of golden autumn on the leaves; there was a little 
curling wreath of smoke rising from an unseen chim^ 
ney that Liz watched for a long time. There was a 
house there, as she could just perceive, almost hidden 
amidst the thick foliage, and once, as she sat watch- 
ing, a swing gate that seemed to lead to it opened, 
and a horseman passed out, and rode away through 
the hollow out of sight. Liz sat and looped, with a 
weary longing in her little heart. "I wonder if there 
are any kind people there who would help us, if they 
knew!" she thought. 

Joe had gone to sleep with his head upon her 
lap. "We shan't get back to Sandon, I think, to- 
pight," she said sadly to herself; and then presently 
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she began to lay her poor little plans for the coming 
days. "If I let him rest all to-day," she thought, 
"he'll be able perhaps to get on a little bit to-morrow. 
And then we've got our threepence yet, and we 
needn't spend any of it till morning, for the bit of 
bread I've got will do for supper to-night. So we 
can keep our money for to-morrow; and then, if only 
we can get back to Sandon by night, and get into 
the Refuge there! Oh, I must make Joe give in, and 
let us go into the Refuge! The/d never send him 
back. They might send me back, because I'm strong, 
but they'd keep him surely, and he'd get nursed, and 
then they would do something for him. I hope if 
they set him to work they'd give him easy work," 
thought the child tenderly, with an unexpressed but 
only too clear conviction that nothing in the nature of 
real labour was ever likely to prove Joe's vocation in 
this world. 

He was sleeping, and moaning at times through 
his sleep. Once, after a long while, he started half 
up, and looked round him almost in a bewildered 
way, and called to Liz to get him something to djink. 
"Oh, Joey, what can I get youl I haven't any thing!" 
she answerli amazed. And then he let his head 
drop back upon her lap, and did not speak again. In 
a few minutes he seemed to be once more sleeping. 
The colour had come into his face, and his cheeks 
were bright and hot 

She gathered a bunch of bracken, and fanned 
him with it at intervals. That was the only thing 
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that she could do for him. For the rest, she merely 
sat quite quiet — so quiet that you could not have 
guessed from any outward sign how sick she was 
growing with an apprehension that she wanted courage 
to put into words. 

It was so solitary a place. If only some one 
would come near, she sometimes thought, — some one 
to whom she could speak! A man looking like a 
tramp passed near her once, making his way down to 
the road that lay through the hollow, and once, going 
in the same direction, a man and woman went by 
quarrelling; but she shrank from appealing to any of 
these three. If only a woman would come alone! 
she thought; but the long afternoon passed and no 
woman came. 

Once, after a long time, she made a decided effort 
to rouse Joe. He had turned his head round and 
opened his eyes, and she seized this opportunity to 
try and wake him thoroughly. 

"Why, Joe, what a sleep you've had!" she said to 
him with a laugh. "If you go on much longer like 
this you'll never be able to sleep at night Come, 
Joey, wake up; get on your feet, and give ypurself a 
shake." 

The little lad tried to get up. There was some- 
thing pathetic in this momentary obedience from him 
who was not wont to be obedient generally. It was 
as if her words just reached a little way into his 
brain — only so far as to make him comprehend their 
meaning, without arousing in him any sense of voli- 
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tion. He began to struggle to his feet mechanically, 
without uttering a word; but when he was standing 
up he staggered, and would almost have fallen if Liz 
had not held him up. 

"Why, Joey, you can't get your eyes open," she 
said to him, and tried to laugh again. "Stand steady: 
I never saw such a sleepy boy. You do want a walk, 
I think, to keep you awake. Give me your hand, or 
you'll be tumbling down. Now then, come on a bit. 
Joey, dear," this was said suddenly, in a trembling, 
altered tone, "don't you think you can come onl" 
For he had taken two or three steps; and then. he 
stood still, and slid down upon the ground again. 

"I can't stand; let me alone. Why can't you let 
me alone, when I want to go to sleep 1" he began 
to sob. 

She sat down by his side once more, and drew 
his head again upon her knees. "Perhaps if he was 
to go on sleeping it would be best. Perhaps if s only 
that he's so very tired," she tried to say to herself. 
But her heart was beating fast, and she was trembling 
all over with a terrible fear that took the strength out 
of her own limbs. 

The sun got low and set. Once after it had gone 
down Joe began to shiver and complain of cold, and 
Liz wrapped the poor rags of her little frock about 
him, and took him up from the heather, and held him 
in her arms. Then the twilight came on, and passed, 
and it got dark. 

She did not know how late it was, when, after 
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rolling and turning restlessly for a long tim6, he be- 
gan to cry out at last that he was so ill. She raised 
him then, and tried to shift his position so as to give 
him ease, but she could not comfort him. "I can't 
breathe!" he said. He was gasping and making 
strange sounds of distress. 

She got upon her feet, and took him in her arms. 
'* There's a house down amongst the trees. Til take 
you there. Joey, don't be afraid!" she cried, her own 
voice shaking with fear. "Just hold me fast, and I'll 
get there." 

With her helpless burden in her arms, she began 
to stumble down the rugged way. A rugged and dif- 
ficult way indeed it was. There were little hillocks 
amongst the heather over which she tripped, and cre- 
vices into which her feet slipped, and Joe lay in her 
arms, a dead, heavy weight. It was dark too, and she 
might even have lost all count of whither she was 
going, but that she was saved that last and worst 
mishap by the friendly aid of a little gleam of light 
that shone through the trees and kept her right To- 
wards that little gleam she made her way. It was her 
beacon light,, the thing she had to reach, the last 
thing that she had to trust to. 

Her knees gave way beneath her more than once, 
and once or twice she had to stop for a few mo- 
ments, and put Joe on the ground. He showed im- 
patience at her resting at first, but he grew quiet 
presently, and then at last quite silent. When she 
had reached the road at the bottom of the little val- 
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ley, and, stopping there for a little, put him down and 
said something to him, he did not answer her. "Joey!" 
she called to him in terror; but he only gave a little 
moan. 

There was the blessed light shining through the 
trees still, — near at hand now, — the one friend she 
had. She looked for a moment or two at it with 
longing eyes; then, with a sudden resolution, she put 
Joe's head down softly on the heather, and turning 
from him — too sick at heart and desperate now to 
hesitate even at leaving him — she fled on through the 
darkness like the wind. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The drawing-room at Mrs. Breton's looked very 
pleasant on this early autumn night; a warm, bright, 
cheerful room, in a good old country house. They 
called it the Clock House. It had belonged formerly, 
for a long time, to a Sandon family who had died 
out. The Bretons had only been possessors of the 
place for a generation past. They were not Sandon 
people at all, but had come here out of Yorkshire 
some five and twenty years ago. 

The fire was burning, and the lamps were lit, and 
by one side of the fire Mrs. Breton was sitting in her 
own peculiar arm-chair, — a handsome, dark-com- 
plexioned widow, hardly yet past middle life. The 
room besides had two other occupants, Mrs. Breton's 
eldest daughter Pauline, and Pauline's husband, Ar- 
thur Hilliard. 

They had been talking together, and their talk 
had made them grave. 

"He will never become any thing different," Mrs. 
Breton had just been saying. "Of all bad qualities, 
weakness is the most hopeless one to deal with. He 
will never reform; he will never become better than 
he is now. As for Mabel going !on thinking of 
bim " 
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At that instant a hand touched the door, and 
Pauline looked up with a quick "Hush!" The next 
moment Mabel was in the room, and the subject the 
others had been discussing was abruptly dropped. 
Pauline called to her sister, as she passed by, to look 
at something in her embroidery, and she and Mabel 
and Mr. Hilliard all bent their heads together over it. 
I don't think that Arthur Hilliard knew much about 
embroidery, but he and Pauline Breton had only been 
married for a few weeks. 

"It feels quite chill to-night," Mabel said presently, 
and came and stood for a few minutes before the 
fire, near her mother's chair. She was a slight, fair, 
fragile slip of a girl, with light hair all about her neck, 
and sad, large eyes, and in her cheeks hardly a tinge 
of colour. Pauline was dark, and so was Mrs. Breton, 
but Mabel was as fair as a lily or a snowdrop: They 
used to laugh at her and say that she was a changeling, 
for she resembled no creature of her family, alive or 
dead. Her father had been a broad-shouldered York- 
shireman; her mother was strong and a brunette; but 
Mabel was as white and almost as fragile as a flake of 
snow. "It feels quite chill and autumnal. Did you 
see I gathered the first chrysanthemums, to-day, 
mamma?" she said, pointing to a knot of white flowers 
at her breast 

"Yes, I saw, my dear, and it seemed to me a very 
unnecessary thing to do," Mrs. Breton answered, in 
her clear, sensible voice, "Why you should want to 
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push forward chrysanthemums I cannot conceive when 
the garden is full still of other flowers." 

"Oh, but I am so fond of chrysanthemums," 
Mabel exclaimed, and then the others laughed, and— 

"You are fond of every thing that is cold and 
white and winterly," Mr. Hilliard said; "that is what 
you mean. My belief is, Mabel, that you are the off- 
spring of a snowdrift and a north wind." 

"We had snow enough certainly the winter that 
Mabel was born," Mrs. Breton said. "I remember on 
the day when she was christened " 

"What is thati" exclaimed Mabel suddenly, inter- 
rupting her mother with a start. 

"What, my dear?" 

"Something at that window. Oh, there it is again!" 
and Mabel began a nervous retreat backwards, 
with her eyes fixed upon one of the windows of the 
room. 

Mr. Hilliard had already got upon his feet. 

"There's some one tapping on the glass outside. 
Don't draw up the blind. 1*11 go round and see who 
it is," he said. 

"But, Arthur — !" cried Pauline in a tone of 
alarm. 

"It doesn't sound much like a burglar, dear," her 
husband said laughing. "If I find that it is one, I'll 
call for help." 

He closed the door as he went away, but, after he 
had passed out beyond the hall, Pauline re-opened it, 
md stood listening. Mabel too went and listened^ 
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but there was little sound that they could catch. They 
heard him call out loud, "Is any one there?" and 
then there was a little murmur of voices, but they 
could hear no other words. 

"I suspect it is somebody begging," Mrs. Breton 
said calmly. "It is very annojdng when they come in 
this way to the windows. I was speaking to Green 
only two days, ago about putting the padlock earlier 
on the gate." 

"He is coming back," Pauline, said, and the two 
sisters went out into the hall. 

The door there had been left open, and after a 
minute Mr. Hilliard came up the steps, and hastily 
re-entered the house. There was another figure fol- 
lowing after him, but it lingered a little behind him 
in the dark. 

"Pauline, call some of them. I want a lantern," 
he said quickly. "Or, stop — here's Mellon. Mellon, 
get a lantern, there's somebody ill down in the 
road." 

"Ill, sir!" repeated Mellon, in a tone of surprised 
disapproval. Mellon was a severe-looking, grey-haired 
domestic, dressed in black. 

"Who is ill, Arthur"?" asked Mrs. Breton quickly, 
joining the others in the hall. 

"Well, that I can hardly make out, for the child 
here is so frightened that she can scarcely speak. But 
somebody is ill, so I must go and see what we can 
do. Quick, Mellon, with the light. Here, hand it 
over," exclaimed Mr. Hilliard impatiently. "And let 
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one of the men come after me, in case I should need 
any help," he said, turning back for a moment at the 
door. "Let Jarrett come, and send some brandy 
along with him." 

He hurried away again, and the others sent Jarrett 
and the brandy, and then waited, curious and a little 
excited, for five minutes or so, till the sound of re- 
turning steps brought them out to the hall door once 
more. It was Mrs. Breton now who came foremost Of 
the little group, and it was Mrs. Breton who spoke 
first, making a sudden, quick step forward as the light 
from the lantern fell on the helpless burden in Arthur 
Hilliard's arms. 

"Arthur, is it this child?" she exclaimed in a tone 
of surprise and pity. 

She had been the first to see him, but in a moment 
more, as Mr. Hilliard stepped into the hall, they were 
all in a little swarm about him. "Oh, Arthur, what is 
the matter with himi Oh, poor little fellow, what can 
we do for himi" Pauline and Mabel began to 
exclaim. 

"Girls, stand back," said Mrs. Breton, interposing 
suddenly, with sharp decision. "You don't know what 
may ail the child. Arthur, as you have had him in 
your arms already, will you be so good as to take him 
up again 1 Take him round to the back of the house, 
(you ought not to have brought him in here at all), 
and I will meet you there. What — there is a girl as 
well? She must go too then. Marshall," — this was 
to her maid — "get me a pair of over-shoes, and my 
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doak and hood, and then — if you are not afraid — 
come with me." 

Mr. Hillfard took Joe up in his arms again (not 
indeed without a frightened protest from Pauline, 
which her husband tenderly laughed at, and her 
mother summarily silenced), and carried him round to 
the back of the house, as he had been bidden. "Come 
along after me," he said to Liz, and Liz followed, 
scared and breathless. / 

At a back door, cloaked and hooded, Mrs. Breton 
joined them. 

"Take him to the stables, Arthur. There is an 
empty room there that one of the boys used to have. 
Jarrett will show it to you. It has a bedstead, and I 
will have bedding sent up immediately. Jarrett, go 
first with the lantern. I will follow you in a few 
minutes." 

With Jarrett marching in advance, the little pro- 
cession went on again, and in a few minutes readied 
the empty room. A dreary enough looking room it 
was, with its bare wooden bedstead in one comer, 
and no other shred of furniture within its four walls. 
It was so dreary, that, with a good-natured wish to 
comfort Liz, Mr. Hilliard said to her cheerily, "We 
are not going to put him on the bare boards, you 
know. Don't be afraid; we shall have a bed for him 
soon." 

He set the little fellow down as he spoke, on the 
bedstead's edge, and then Liz silently crept up close 
to him. Side by side, without a word, crouching to^ 
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gether like a pair of frightened animals, the two lone 
creatures sat. After a minute Joe's head dropped 
down on the girl's shoulder, and then she put her arm 
about him to hold him up. But though she sat with 
her lips apart she never spoke even to him, nor moved 
again, except once or twice to lift up her terrified, 
blank, pitiful eyes to Mr. Hilliard's face, in dumb ex- 
pectation or appeal. 

The two men stood very helplessly looking on. 
"The poor little chap looks very weakly, sir," Jarrett 
said once, to break the silence, and Mr. Hilliard merely 
assented with a nod. It was a relief to him when he 
heard Mrs. Breton's step approaching, and could go 
to the ladder that served the purpose of a staircase to 
give her his help in mounting it. 

"Put the little boy down for a few minutes on the 
floor. Now then, Marshall, make the bed," Mrs. Breton 
said, as soon as she and the bedding had arrived. 
"We are going to give him a bath, Arthur, and — h'm 
— let me see; why, Marshall, the girl must have a 
bath too, and some decent clothes. Jarrett!" said Mrs. 
Breton, in her quick way. 

"Yes, ma'am," answered Jarrett, lantern in hand. 

" Go down to the lodge and ask Mrs. Green if she 
can let me have one of Fanny's old frocks and some 
under-things for this child. Tell her what it is for, 
and say I will settle with her. And — wait a moment. 
Arthur, we shall not want you any more, I think. They 
will be bringing up the bath in a minute, so, as the 
room is small, you will be as well out of the way; and 
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you had better let Jarrett light you across the yard. 
Are you getting on, Marshall] Don't put on too 
many blankets. The child is feverish. He will need 
to be kept cool. Give me your hand, my dear," and 
Mrs. Breton turned suddenly round to Joe. "I want 
to feel your pulse.'* 

Joe did not give his hand, but Mrs. Breton stooped 
down and took it, and, after pressing the wrist for a 
minute, shook her head. 

"Very weak and very quick, Marshall," she said. 
And then, "Child," she said all at once, turning to 
Liz, "what made you come here?" 

Poor Liz, in her bewilderment, did not understand 
the question, and looked at her blankly. 

"I — I don't know," she faltered out, after a mo- 
ment's silence. 

"You don't know?" This was repeated quickly. 
"You must know what you have been doing? Where 
have you come from?" 

"Oh, — from Crashaw, ma'am," said Liz, hurriedly. 

"And if you lived at Crashaw, what made you 
leave it? Have you just been going about the country 
begging?" Mrs. Breton asked this question sternly. 

"No, ma'am; I've been singing," said poor Liz. 

"That is very little better than begging." But 
Mrs. Breton's voice was softer at these words: "And 
who set you to sing? Was it your father and 
mother?" 

"Oh, no, ma'am." 

"Who then?" 
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"Nobody, ma'am." 

"Where are your father and mother 1'* 

" Where 1" Liz looked up with amazed eyes. 
<*Oh— I don't know." 

"You don't know any thing about theml" , 

"No, ma'am." 

"And you children have just been going about to- 
gether trying to get your living by singing 1 Is that 
what you mean to say? Marshall, do you hear her?" 
said Mrs. Breton, and turned round to Marshall, who 
shook her head and groaned. 

"What is. your name?" said Mrs. Breton rather 
gently, after a moment's pause. 

"Liz, ma'am." 

"And what is your brother's name?" 

"Joe. But if you please, ma'am, he isn't my bro* 
ther," said Liz timidly. 

"What is he then?" 

"Oh, he's only a little boy." 

"And no relation to you?" 

"No, ma'am." 

"Bless me!" ejaculated Marshall, and lifted up her 
eyes. 

There was a bumping noise just now upon the 
ladder, indicating that something bulky was coming 
upstairs, and Mrs. Breton broke off* her inquiries to 
turn round and superintend the arrangements for Joe's 
bath. She stayed while it was getting ready, and 
while he was being got ready for it, and, practical . 
woman as sh^ was, she turned up her sleeves at the 
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wrist, and felt the temperature of the water, and stood 
over the tub, mounting guard the whole time that Joe 
was in it 

He was safe in bed within the clean sheets before 
she left him. The poor child had wailed a little when 
they first began to undress him, and had clung to Liz 
as if he was frightened at the strange hands round 
him, and at the strange thing that was being done to 
him, but when they once had him in the water he 
never gave another moan; instead of that, for the 
moment he revived wonderfully. He opened his eyes 
wide; his breath came easily; he moved his thin limbs 
in the sweet soothing water. "Oh, Joe, you're better 
now," Liz dared to say to him in a quick, breathless 
whisper, feeling as if the cords were loosening about 
her heart He was better; he would be taken care of 
now; it would be all right with them at last, the child 
thought. 

Laid peacefully at length between the sheets, Joe 
gave an exhausted sigh, and closed his eyes again. 
They tried to keep him awake long enough to t^Jte a 
few spoonfuls of arrow-root, but he swallowed one or 
two, and then turned away his head. 

"He will be asleep immediately, poor little fellow,'* 
Mrs. Breton said. "He is as weak as an infant 
Marshall, we wilt send to old Kitty, and get her to sit 
up with him to-night You see," she said, dropping 
her voice, "one does not know what may happen with 
the child in this state." 

"I don't think Kitty will need to watch him long. 
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ma'am," Marshall said, and gave a grave shake of the 
head. 

"Do you not, Marshall 1" And then for a minute 
the two women stood together by the bedside, looking 
down at the little flushed face, and listening to the 
heavy breathing. 

"I had thought of not sending for Dr. Croom until 
the morning," Mrs. Breton said, after that silence; "but 
perhaps he had better come to-night. Yes, send for 
him to-night, Marshall." 

"I think we had better, ma'am." 

"Send one of Green's boys on the pony. And now, 
child," turning to Liz, "have you finished your arrow- 
root? Finish it quickly, for you must get off these 
dirty rags. Marshall, will you see that the child is 
washed and dressed) I will arrange about a bed for 
her presently. Make her look as tidy as you can, 
and above all things give her plenty of soap and 
water." 

"Well, it is a sad business," Mrs. Breton said when, 
a little while after this, she rejoined the rest of her 
household in the drawing-room. She went back to 
her arm-chair by the fire, and sat down in it and 
shook her head. "The boy is dying, I am afraid," 
she said. 

"Oh, mamma!" both the girls exclaimed together. 

"I am afraid he is. Marshall thinks so, and she 
has had a great deal of experience. I have sent for 
Dr. Croom. Poor little fellow! he is nothing but skin 
and bone." 
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**The girl looks stronger. A nice-looking child, is 
she not?"^ Mr. Hilliard asked. "Not pretty, perhaps, 
but it seemed to me a good face." 

"Yes, I think it is a good face. Mrs. Breton said 
this slowly. "A touching sort of face. It reminds me 

so curiously " But Mrs. Breton did not finish her 

sentence. The girls looked up inquiringly, but she 
was shading her eyes with her hand, and after a few 
moments she began to speak of something else. 

"She has been wandering about singing, she says. 
If one is to believe her story, they have nobody be- 
longing to them. They come from Crashaw, it seems 
— at least, that is what she tells me. But I don't 
understand her story. If she has been living at' 
Crashaw, I don't understand why she should have left 
it She has got no father or mother, she says — or at 
least she knows nothing about them — and the boy, 
it seems, is not even her brother. Did she tell you 
thatV 

"No. I took it for granted that he was her brother. 
What is he to her thenl" 

"Nothing at all, apparently. Just 'a little boy,' she 
says." And then Mrs. Breton laughed. None of them 
could keep from laughing. 

"What an odd child!" Pauline exclaimed. "Could 
we not have her in here and get something more out 
of herl" 

But Mrs. Breton shook her head. "She is being 
washed and dressed. She certainly cannot come at 
present. And indeed I would rather that she did not 
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come at all till I hear from Dr. Croom what is the 
matter with the boy. Arthur," said Mrs. Breton sud- 
denly, "I hope you have changed your clothesl" 

"Oh, yes, I made him change every thing," said 
Pauline. 

"And she wanted, over and above that, to put me 
in a room by myself and smoke me," Mr. Hilliard 
added. "I wonder what she would have done if she 
had married a doctor!" 

"I never would have married a doctor!" exclaimed 
Pauline, energetically. "I can't think how any body 
can." 

"But people do, you know, dear," her husband 
remonstrated, "and I don't know that on the whole 
their wives live a much shorter time than other 
people's." 

"Well, I can't understand how their wives, or 
themselves either, manage it," answered Pauline 
gravely. And then they began to talk about some- 
thing else. 

It was past eleven o'clock when Dr. Croom came, 
and Joe by that time was lying in an uneasy sleep. 
The bare, unused room, so desolate-looking a couple 
of hours before, had been made almost cheerful now. 
They had lighted a lire, and brought a table and a 
couple of chairs into it, and a little bed for Liz had 
been made upon the floor in one of the comers. By 
the fireside, with one eye directed to Joe, an old 
woman was sitting knitting. This was Kitty, who had 
been procured to sit up through the night On the 
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table near to her stood a little tray of tea-things, and 
on the hob a kettle was singing. 

Liz, mute as a stone, was sitting looking at it all 
with sad, bewildered eyes. The old woman had tried 
to coax her to go to bed, but she had not been able 
to get her there. "Please let me stay; I won't be any 
trouble; FU be quite quiet," she said piteously; and 
then — "She'll get sleepy enough presently, and be off 
as sound as a top," Kitty had thought to herself, and, 
being an easy-tempered old woman, had given the 
contest up. 

But Liz had not got sleepy yet She had taken 
up her post close to Joe, and was sitting on the 
ground at his bed-head, with her cheek against his 
pillow. He had been very restless and hot and feverish, 
turning and moaning and throwing out his arms. Two 
or three times Kitty had come up to him and re- 
arranged the bed-clothes, but he had thrown them 
into disorder again in a^ few moments. He took no 
notice either of Kitty or Liz. Once, when the old 
woman raised him up to give him something to drink, 
he opened his eyes and looked about him in a be- 
wildered way, but he did not seem to understand 
where he was or what was going on, and he never 
spoke to Liz. 

She had hardly opened her own lips except to 
answer the questions that were asked her since she 
had been brought into the room. It was as if her 
work had at last got too heavy for her, and she had 
broken down beneath it and given up her charge, 
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and as if she felt that she had only to sit passive now 
and be no trouble to any body, and let others try to 
make Joe well. She had struggled so hard and so 
long, but now there was nothing more for her to do. 
With a curious pathetic wisdom she recognized that, 
and silently resigned her work, clinging only to this 
one last right — to sit by Joe's side still. She was no 
more use to him; she knew that; but she might still 
sit where she could see his face. 

Yet, with sensitive, sad timidity, she got upon her 
feet, and backed a step or two from the bed when 
Dr. Croom came in. He came into the room after 
Mrs. Breton, who preceded him, and they both went 
together to the bedside, and stood there and looked 
at Joe. 

"He seems to be asleep," Mrs. Breton said softly. 

"Oh, I shan't disturb him much," answered 
Dr. Croom. 

"He looks very feverish." 

"Very." And then Dr. Croom took one of the 
little hot hands into his. 

Joe woke after a minute suddenly, and looked up 
with great, startled eyes. The doctor's head by this 
time was dose to his chest, and his chest was bare, 
and something that at once suggested to the child the 
idea of a penny trumpet Was being held upon it, and 
shifted from place to place. Joe, too ill to be roused 
hitherto by any thing, stared for a few moments in 
bewilderment at this unexpected sight, and then, — 
perhaps with some vague thought that the possessor 
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of this big head of thick brown hair that was bobbing 
up and down upon his breast, for horrible purposes of 
his own, was looking for his heart, — all at once, 
roused to an agony, Joe lifted up his voice and 
screamed. 

"Liz! Oh, Liz!'' he cried. 

Liz heard the terrified call, and in an instant, swift 
as a cat, leapt on the bed. "God bless the child! 
Keep back!" Dr. Groom cried out, not over gently; 
but Liz had already got her arms round the little lad's 
neck. 

"Ifs only the doctor; don't be afraid; it's all 
right, dear," she whispered soothingly, with her face 
on his. 

"Is this another of themi Are there any more?" 
inquired Dr. Groom, drily enough. 

"No; only these two, fortunately." Mrs. Breton 
gave her answer with a half laugh. 

"I didn't know how many more there might be 
behind, and ifs a little startling. That girl leaps like 
a squirrel." 

"Poor thing!" said Mrs. Breton, and as the doctor 
bent down again she put her hand for the first time 
pityingly on the child's head. 

With Liz close to him, soothing him, Joe had be- 
come quiet again. In a few minutes more Dr. Groom 
replaced the covering over his breast, and re-arranged 
the bed-clothes. 

"You had better speak to me downstairs," Mrs, 
Breton said, half aloud. 
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He nodded his head, and they turned to leave the 
room. 

"I suppose there is nothing the matter with the 
girir' 

"Well, to judge by her activity, I should say not. 
But I'll tell you in a minute. Come here, child," aAd 
he beckoned Liz forward. 

She stole a wistful look at Mrs. Breton, then came 
off the bed, far less swiftly by a good deal than she 
had sprung upon it, and with the colour flushing into 
her pale cheeks came forward. Dr. Croom put his 
hand under her chin, and turned her face up. 

"Well, you're all right, arn't youV 

"Sir?" she answered timidly, not quite understand- 
ing what the question meant. 

"I say, there's not much the matter with you, is 
there? Put out your tongue. That will do. Let me 
feel your pulse. There, that's all I want with you. 
Give her a good supper, Kitty, and put her to bed. 
She's only half-starved. You'll have her all right in a 
day or two." 

But when he and Mrs. Breton had made their 
way back into the house he had a very different report 
to give of Joe. 

"I'll do what I can for him, but there's very little 
chance that he'll puU through," he said. "There's a 
great deal of inflammation, and he's got no more 
strength than a baby. If he doesn't get the turn it 
won't last long — not above a day or two. I suppose 
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you'll keep old Kitty? That's the best thing you can 
do. You couldn't have a nicer nurse for children. 
I'll speak to her before I go, and tell her what to do. 
Is it safe, do you say? What do you mean by safe?" 
This was in reply to a question from Pauline. "Oh, 
you are thinking of infection. No fear of that. The 
child has got inflammation of the lungs. You needn't 
be afraid. He's safe enough." 

"And there is nothing wrong with the girl, you 
think?" Mrs. Breton said. 

"Nothing but starvation. She only wants a few 
(Jays' feeding, and then you'll have her as right as a 
trivet, — if thafs any consolation. If I were in your 
place I'm not so sure that it would be," said the 
doctor laughing. "These strays, on the whole, are 
rather awkward findings. There's Miss Mabel over 
there, who has got the colour in her face already, be- 
cause she thinks I am going to advise you to send her 
to the workhouse. Save your indignation, Miss Mabel: 
Fm not going to meddle in what doesn't concern me. 
If / had found her, indeed, I'd have packed her off to 
the workhouse at once. I'll tell you that frankly. But 
then I'm a poor man, with my bread to earn; and I've 
got a house thafs too small for me as it is, and a wife 
and five children. That makes a good deal of differ- 
ence in the two cases, you see." And then Dr. Croom 
got upon his feet. 

"Well, I don't think I can do any thing more to- 
night," Mrs. Breton said, after he was gone. " We can 
do no better than leave the poor little fellow in Kitty's 
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charge. And as for the girl, we will put off our talk 
with her till morning, for I hope by this time she is in 
bed, and fast asleep." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mrs. Breton, however, was wrong, for Liz was 
not in bed. She had taken a cup of tea that Kitty 
had given her very gratefully, and had eaten her 
bread and butter; but when, on the termination of 
this repast, Kitty proceeded afresh to advise an ad- 
journment to her mattrass on the floor, then once 
more Liz resisted with pleading eyes. 

"Oh, if you please, I won't be any trouble. Oh, 
do let me stay here, because if he woke up it would 
be all strange, and he'd be frightened perhaps, and 
I'm quite used to it; I can sleep quite well sitting like 
this, if I get sleepy," Liz said. 

So, upon this, Kitty shrugged her shoulders, and 
gave in again; though — "Lor, my dear, when I was 
your age I wouldn't have thanked you to be kept all 
night out of my bed for any body," she said. "But 
there's no accounting for tastes," said Kitty, philo- 
sophically; "so, if you likes it, that's the main thing. 
Only, put your pillow under you, any way, my dear, 
for you won't find them boards like a feather bed, 
and there's a deal more wind than need be comes up 
through the cracks." 

Liz therefore brought her pillow to the bedside 
and took up her post upon it 
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"Thafs more comfortable, ain't it]" said Kitty 
cheerily, and Liz assented. 

"Oh yes, it's so soft. I haven't felt any thing so 
soft for such a time." 

She leant her cheek again in its former place, and 
old Kitty began to nod presently over the fire. The 
old woman had done her best for Joe, but that best 
had given little relief to him. He lay breathing with 
difficulty, and turning uneasily from side to side, with 
his face hot and flushed. He frightened Liz after a 
time by beginning to talk to himself in a dreamy, 
rambling way. Was he awake, or talking in his sleep? 
she thought. She got softly, on her knees, and bent 
over him. Old Kitty had lifted up her head for a 
moment, and looked towards the bed; but she knew 
very well what it was; the child was merely wander- 
ing; she could not prevent that, nor do any thing 
more for him, so she drew her shawl about her, and 
began to doze again. 

But Liz got on her knees, and stretched her arms 
out over Joe's breast. In bitter, silent terror the child 
knelt so for a long time. She had got so used to 
suffer without hope of help from any one that, even 
though Kitty was so near to her, she never thought 
of venturing to rouse the old woman to ask comfort 
from her. Kitty had looked up once, and had seemed 
to think that Joe's muttering and rambling did not 
matter any thing. But that was perhaps because she 
did not know Joe, Liz meekly thought. She did not 
know that Joe had never done any thing like this 
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before. She did not know what strange things he 
was saying too — things that struck Liz with a great 
awe and terror, because they had so little meaning in 
them — that made her think in h^r anguish that they 
were 'like the things a person would say who was 
going mad. 

She ventured to speak to him once. She put her 
face close to his, and whispered to him, "Joey, are 
you asleep 1 Joey, you're dreaming; wake up, dear!" 
but he only opened his eyes for a moment and stared 
at her in a startled way, with a blank, bewildered look 
as if he did not know her, and then the lids closed 
again, and after a few seconds he began to say some- 
thing about the light being all gone, and that they 
should lose their way if they did not come on faster 
than this, — faster — faster! 

The thin, piping voice rose to a weak scream on 
these last words, and the old woman woke up from 
her half slumber at the sound of it, and roused her- 
self, and came towards the bed. 

"What's he going on about] * Faster — faster!'" 
she mimicked, with a laugh. "Lor, don't you mind 
his jabbering, dear," she said to Liz. "He don't know 
what he's saying. I declare he's frightened you, you 
poor thing, for you're as white as a sheet." 

"He — he never did it before," faltered Liz, looking 
piteously up, with her lips all a-tremble. 

"Well, I dare say he never did, but that don't 
signify nothing. They all does it in fever. Why 
sometimes," said Kitty cheerfully, "you can't hold 'em 
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down in bed. You never see such a work as there 
is with them. But as for just talking this sort of way, 
— why bless you, that's nothing. Come, little man, I 
say, you want something to drink, don't you]" and 
the old woman put her arm beneath Joe's shoulders, 
and dexterously lifted him up. "Yes, you're half 
asleep, and you've been talking a lot of rubbish. Take 
your drink, and then lie down comfortable. There 
now! You know where you are, don't youl" 

But Joe did not seem to know by any means 
where he was, for he made no answer to this appeal. 
He merely drank what he was told to drink, and then, 
as he was laid back upon his pillow, closed his eyes 
again. 

"You see, he's not easy. He's very bad in his 
chest — that's where it is, poor little fellow," Kitty ex- 
plained to Liz. "It's a nasty sort of illness, this is. I 
nursed a couple of little girls with it, come a twelve- 
month at Michaelmas, and they wasn't neither of them 
long here. No, not more than two or three days, 
though they was both a deal stronger to begin with 
than this poor little man," said Kitty, shaking her 
head, and delivering her narrative in a tone of dejec- 
tion that was rather puzzling to Liz, to whom the in- 
formation that these former patients had only required 
to remain with Kitty for two or three days, so far 
from being a depressing, was quite a consolatory piece 
of intelligence. 

"And do you think that he won't be more than 
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two or three days too]" she ventured to ask, after a 
few moments' deliberation. 

"Well, my dear, he may be, pr he mayn't," an- 
swered Kitty, still solemnly. "If it goes that way with 
him he may even be less. But he'll have the best of 
doctoring — that's one comfort, dear, — and will be, 
whatever happens; and it's all, you know, in the hands 
of the Lord," said Kitty reverently. 

Upon which Liz murmured "Yes" in rather a 
timid way, not quite knowing whether Kitty was 
speaking of the master of the house, or of a higher 
power, but thinking on the whole that, in either case, 
it was safe to assent to the assertion, — possibly even 
thinking that between the power of the two persons 
who might be meant there was not any very great 
difference; for was it not in the 'choice of the master 
of the house to do what he liked with them — to keep 
Joe here if he pleased and have him nursed, or to 
send him out into the fields again and let him die? — 
and could the Master in heaven do much more than 
thati So Liz, quite unused to religious conversation, 
said "Yes," timidly and uncertainly, and Kitty, 
nodding her head, settled herself again into her seat. 

Joe fell into a sounder sleep presently, and, worn 
out with suffering and fatigue, Liz fell asleep too at 
last, sitting on her pillow on the floor. She slept 
there, huddled into a little heap against the bed- 
stead. 

"I'd have took her in my arms and put her in her 
own bed, for I couldn't abear to see her taking her 
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rest so uncomfortable/' Kitty said to Mrs. Breton in 
the morning; "but she'd have waked up and wrangled 
with me, Fm certain, if Td set a finger on her. She 
was a startin' and prickin' up her head, as it was, 
every time a sound come in the room." 

Old Kitty had come into the house in the morn- 
ing to deliver her report. 

"I don't think the little lad's no better, ma'am. 
No, he's no better," she had said, shaking her head. 
"I wouldn't say, ma'am, but what the Lord would take 
him very soon. That's what / think. But it's all 
written down in the heavenly books," said Kitty 
solemnly, washing her hands of the matter, and re- 
verently laying upon those mysterious volumes the 
onus of the final verdict. 

She was right enough in her judgment, however, 
Dr. Croom said, when he came to look at Joe later in 
the morning. 

"Yes, he's sinking. He's got no strength, you see," 
he said plainly. "Kitty can go on doing what I've 
told her, but he'll not get round the comer. I don't 
know that it's much to regret either, for he'd never be 
any thing but a puling, rickety little fellow; and what 
would you do with him? Of course I only say this 
to you. All Pve got to do is to try and cure him, and 
I'd cure him if I could, — but I shan't be able. He'll 
give me the slip, poor little fellow, and pretty quickly 
too, I expect." 

"Well, and no doubt he is right, and it is not to 
be regretted," Mr. Hilliard said, when they talked over 
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the matter presently together. "I don't know what 
you could possibly do with a child like that if he were to 
get better. It would be hard lines for him to send 
him to the workhouse, and yet he is such a shrimp of 
a creature that you could never make any use of him 
if you were to keep him about the place. With the 
girl it is different altogether." 

"Yes; I think, on the whole, the girl is hopeful,*' 
Mrs. Breton i:eplied deliberately. 

They had had their proposed talk with Liz some 
time before this. Made neat in her borrowed clothes, 
and washed and combed, she had beeii solemnly 
brought by Marshall into the breakfast-room a couple 
of hours earlier in the day, a quiet little trembling 
creature, with dark eyes set in a 'white face. 

The four members of the family were all assembled 
in the room, and Liz, prepared by Marshall for what 
she was to encounter, clung nervously to that staid 
waiting- woman's hand, and began the interview, as 
soon as the door was opened, by dropping a falter- 
ing curtsey on the threshold. 

"Oh, you have brought the child, Marshall. Come 
here, Elizabeth," Mrs. Breton said, and made a gra- 
cious motion of the hand; but Liz, bewildered by the 
new name so suddenly bestowed upon her, stood 
stock-still, and would not have moved forward at all 
if Marshall, shocked by her remissness, had not pro- 
pelled her from behind. Directed in the right way 
by this dexterously-applied aid Liz advanced a few 
steps, with her eyes on Mrs. Breton's face. 
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"We have sent for you, Elizabeth," said Mrs. Bre- 
ton mildly, but with an instinctive shrinking from the 
utterance of the plebeian monosyllable of address to 
which Liz was accustomed such as filled the child 
with amazement, — "we have sent for you, Elizabeth, 
to ask you a few questions. You need not be afraid 
of us. We all here wish to be kind to you, and to 
help you, if we can. Now tell me, in the first place, 
how you came to be wandering here last night." 

"We hadn't any where to go to," Liz said, almost^ 
in a whisper. 

"You must speak a little louder; I hardly hear 
you. Come a little nearer to me. Yes — stand there. 
You had nowhere to go to? is that what you say? But 
how did that come about? Where had you spent the 
night before?" 

"In the fields, ma'am." 

"In the open fields? — without any shelter?" 

"Oh, we never have any shelter," said Liz, in her 
sad voice. 

"Never?" Mrs. Breton put up her eye-glass to look 
at the child more closely. "What do you mean by 
never? You don't mean to tell me that you sleep out 
of doors always." 

"Always since we've been together, ma'am." 

"You and the little boy, do you mean? And how 
long is that?" 

"Oh, ifs only two or three weeks." (Only two or 
three weeks! Ah, what an age it seemed to Liz!) 

"And what were you doing before that? Now, 
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you must be careful what you say, Elizabeth, for I 
shall make inquiries, and find out if you are speaking 
the truth/' 

The child looked up at her questioner for a moment, 
with a strange kind of fear and pathos in her eyes. 
It had come at last — this time that she had been al- 
ways dreading — and she must tell every thing; and 
what if, when she had told it all, they should send her 
and Joe backl She gave a frightened look half round, 
as if for an instant the wild thought had crossed her 
that she might run away; and then she knew that to 
run away was impossible, and she opened her trem- 
bling lips, and began to tell her tale. 

"We were in Crashaw last, ma'am, in the travel- 
ling theatre: Joe had to tumble there, and they used 
to beat him, — and then we ran away. It was because 
they were so hard to him that we ran away. He tried 
to bear it, till he couldn't any longer. He did try in- 
deed!" said the child, with the great tears starting to 
her eyes. 

Some one in the room — not Mrs. Breton — ex- 
claimed, "Poor things!" and then there was a moment 
or two's silence before the examination recommenced. 

"And what did you do at the theatre?" Mrs. Breton 
asked. 

"I sang, ma'am, — and danced." 

"And did they beat you tool" 

"Only a little, ma'am." 

"Not so much as they beat the boy?" 

"Oh no, ma'am." 
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"Then why did they beat him so often? I am 
afraid he must have deserved to be punished." 

Liz looked again at her interrogator, with her sad, 
wistful eyes. Would she believe her, however much 
she told the truth? the child thought. She was silent 
for a second or two; then she said: — 

"He didn't mean to be naughty, ma'am, but he 
couldn't learn. He was never strong like me. He 
used to fall down and hurt himself, and then — then 
they whipped him." 

There was a catch in her breath as she said these 
last words, and her lip began to tremble. She had 
been standing all alone from the time that Marshall 
had launched her forward, two or three steps from 
Mrs. Breton's chair, with the eyes of the four people 
present all upon her; but now one of the younger 
ladies moved, and Liz suddenly felt a hand upon her 
shoulder. 

"Mamma, she is frightened," a kind voice said 
quickly; and then she was drawn a little to one side, 
and given a new place, close to the girl who had 
spoken, as she resumed her seat. 

Mrs. Breton sat silent while this change was being 
made, looking at Liz thoughtfully. 

"How old are you?" she said to her, abruptly, 
after a little silence. 

"I don't know, ma'am," Liz timidly answered. 

"You don't know your own age?" 

"No, ma'am; I was lost." 

"What do you mean by lost?" 
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"When I was quite little, ma'am, they — they foimd 
me in a field." 

"Who found you in a field?" 

It was still Mrs. Breton who was interrogating her, 
but her simple declaration, "I was lost," had brought 
an exclamation of interest and surprise from more than 
one of the others in the room. 

"Who found you in a field?" Mrs. Breton said. 

"It was Mammy. I mean," Liz said, trying anx- 
iously to explain, " somebody who took me home, and 
kept me. I called her Mammy." 

"And why are you not with her now?" Mrs. Breton 
asked this quickly. 

"Oh, she's dead, ma'am;" Liz said this very mourn- 
fully. "She died a long time ago; and then," said 
Liz, making a great effort to go on, and looking timidly 
up into her questioner's face, painfully conscious that 
her veracity was suspected, — "and then Daddy said 
he couldn't keep me, and the theatre wanted some- 
body to dance, and Daddy took me there, and I 
stopped there ever since, — till Joe and I ran away." 

"What a strange story!" one of the girls ex- 
claimed. 

"H'm — yes, very strange," Mrs. Breton said dubi- 
ously. And then there was a little pause. 

"Were you too young when you were lost, as you 
call it, to remember any thing?" she asked after that' 
silence. 

"I only remember little things." This answer came 
very hesitatingly. 
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"What sort of little things 1" 

"Little frocks, with ribbons here," said Liz, a good 
deal ashamed of the frivolity of her recollections, and 
indicating the position of the ribbons that had left 
their mark upon her memory, by pointing a skinny 
finger to her shoulders. "And — and a donkey — and 
a room, — not like this," said Liz, timidly glancing 
round her, "but with a looking-glass, and a carpet," 
said Liz, finishing her vague description with r^^ther 
an uneasy sense of failure. 

A' minute passed while the others spoke together, 
and then — 

"Come here, Elizabeth," Mrs. Breton suddenly 
said, and stretched out a delicate hand, and took the 
child's thin, roughened little paw in hers as she timidly 
came forward to her chair. She took her hand and 
sat for a few moments looking in her face. "I think 
she must be eight or nine — shouldn't you say so, girls'? 
Fully eight, at any rate, I should think." 

"Mammy said she thought I was three when she 
found me," Liz ventured voluntarily to remark. 

"Oh, she thought you were three] Well, and how 
long ago is thati" 

"I think it's a great many years, ma'am," said Liz, 
so gravely that some of the others laughed. 

"Five or six years, I dare say]" 

"Yes, ma'am. And I think I'm older than Joe," 
said Liz timidly, anxious to do her best toward settling 
this knotty point. 

"Do you know how old Joseph is?" 
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"Joe, ma'am?" and Liz looked up hesitatingly; for 
Mrs. Breton's dignified system of nomenclature was 
extremely puzzling to her; "Joe's seven. He was seven 
on the I st of June." 

"Oh, you know all about his age, theni He was 
not lost too?" 

"Oh, no, ma'am! His father brought him last 
year." 

"And where is his father now?" 

"He went to America, ma'am." 

"And left his poor child to be beaten and ill-used!" 

Mrs. Breton had dropped the girl's hand again by 
this time, but Liz s(till stood within a step of her chair. 
The excitement of the interview had brought a little 
colour into her face, and she looked more nearly 
pretty than she often did, with her wistful pathetic 
eyes, and this little momentary brightness in 'her 
cheek. 

"You are much stronger than the little boy," Mrs. 
Breton suddenly said, as she sat looking at her. 

"Oh, yes, ma'am; he was always very weak." Liz 
said this quickly; and then the next moment, — looking 
eagerly up, and with her voice trembling, and hurriedly, 
as if she feared that her courage would fail her be- 
fore her request was made, — "Oh, if you please, are 
you going 'to let him stop here?" she piteously asked. 
"It won't be long, only two or three days, she — she — 
the woman upstairs said; and then we'd go away; we 
wouldn't trouble you any more. If you'd just let us 
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Stop for two or three days, till Joe gets well!" she 
said, with her voice all shaking. 

There was no answer to this speech for a moment; 
perhaps just at first none of them could answer it. 
After that Mrs. Breton said pityingly, — 

"My poor child, what put it into your head that 
he would only be ill for two or three daysl" 

"She said it in the night. She said it might be 
two or three days, or less," Liz timidly explained. 

"My dear, you misunderstood her." Mrs. Breton 
merely said this, then paused, and cleared her throat. 
She was a strong-minded woman, with an unquestion- 
able love for plain speaking — a woman who was 
seldom over- tender to weakness or sensitiveness; but 
yet she could not make up her mind on the moment 
to tell the child that Joe was dying. The creature 
was so desolate that she could not do it. "She need 
not know it yet. She is so young. She has nothing 
but that little fellow belonging to her in the world," 
she thought. 

So, after that pause, she only said, — 

"I am not going to send you away, my dear. 
Don't make yourself uneasy about that. You shall 
both stay here for the present; and remember, Eliza- 
beth," said Mrs. Breton impressively, "if you are a 
good girl, and I find that you have spoken the truth, 
and that you are honest and willing to work, it will 
be your own fault if I am not a friend to you. Now, 
I will not keep you any longer, and you may go away 
again, and see how he is." 
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And then the bell was rung, and, after a few more 
words, Liz was given back into Marshall's charge. 

"Y^s, there is undoubtedly something interesting 
about her," said Mrs. Breton thoughtfully, when the 
child had retreated and the door had closed. "In 
spite of this miserable connexion with the dancing 
booth, she is not a vulgar child." 

"No, certainly not," said Mr. Hilliard emphatic- 
ally. 

"She may have been stolen, — if that story she tells 
is true. It is a curious story; one does not know 
whether or not to believe it. I will make what in- 
quiries I can presently. We won't do any thing just 

yet," said Mrs. Breton; "but after the little boy " 

And then she broke off. "Poor child," she said, after 
a moment, "she has not a dream of what is coming." 

"I wonder if it would have been best if you had 
told her, mamma?" Mabel said, but nobody made 
any answer. After a few moments Mr. Hilliard took 
up his newspaper, and Pauline and Mabel resumed 
their work. Mrs. Breton alone sat doing nothing, 
looking before her, and leaning her head upon her 
hand. All at once, after several moments had passed, — 

"Girls," she said suddenly, speaking quite softly, 
but in a tone that made both Pauline and Mabel look 
up, "you, don't remember her, but this child has such 
a look of my little Hetty." 

^^This child?" It was Pauline who asked the 
question, in a tone of surprise. 

"It is not in the face generally, for Hetty was so 
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pretty, you know. The features are not at all like; it 
is only the eyes. There is something in that way she 
has of looking up — As she turns her head and lifts 
her eyes to you — Both in the colour of them and the 
expression, — you can't think how like they are." 

Mrs. Breton's voice trembled a little on these last 
words. She still sat leaning her head upon her hand, 
and neither of her daughters broke the silence that 
followed; for "little Hetty" was the eldest daughter of 
the house, who had died as a child long ago, and of 
whom her mother almost never spoke. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

She must have had sweet sad eyes, that little dead 
Hetty, if they were like the eyes that Liz had now. 
Could they ever have been as plaintive as these ones 
were? Hetty Breton had never had the hard things 
to bear that Liz had borne, nor in her little life had 
ever known, as Liz was knowing now, what it was to 
sit trembling by the sick bed of the only creature 
whom she loved, or who seemed to love her in all 
the world. Surely in those eyes there was a deep and 
passionate wistfulness beyond what the others ever 
could have had? Dead Hetty's, to her mother, might 
seem to have been as eloquent, but perhaps her mother 
pictured them to herself now with something in them 
that only her own heart had put there. 

All through this day Joe lay wandering and moan- 
ing, and rolling his head at times on his pillow to and 
fro. "Fm so ill," he feebly began to say once, and 
then went on saying so till the words must have 
ceased to have any real meaning for him, but merely 
dropped from his lips helplessly — a faint, half-articulate 
murmur, just loud enough to break the sad silence of 
the room. 

Liz had taken her place on the bed beside him, 
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to try and help him as he tossed and turned. "He'll 
be best left alone, my dear," old Kitty told her, for 
Kitty liked best in most things to preserve the simple 
convenience of the latssez oiler system; but Liz could 
not make up her mind to leave him alone. Terrified 
and miserable — her misery growing ever greater and 
greater — she hung over him, and watched him from 
hour to hour, all through the long day. 

"Are you very fond of him, my dear?" Mrs. Breton 
said to her in the evening, when she came into the 
room for the last time, when it was late. 

The child had stolen from Joe's side then, and 
was standing timidly at the bed's foot, with eager 
questions on her lips that she did not dare to ask. 
When Mrs. Breton put this inquiry to her the tears 
rushed passionately up into her eyes, and she could 
not answer it. These last hours had filled her with 
such fear that she could no longer speak of what Joe 
was to her. A little while ago she could have said 
" Yes," to Mrs. Breton's question calmly; it would have 
seemed so natural a thing to tell her that she was 
fond of Joe; but now even the sound of his name 
made her lips quiver. For she had sat and watched 
him till a dreadful, bewildered, half consciousness of 
the truth had begun to steal upon her — against her 
will — against all her piteous instinctive efforts to resist 
it. Hour after hour it had been growing on her, till 
it had paralyzed her — till her terror had made her 
sick, and her heart had died within her. 

There was something 'in the child's nature that 
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even now, in her uttermost distress, made her shrink 
from appealing to any one for sympathy and consola- 
tion. She had been so lonely nearly all her life that 
the instinct which most children have of turning to 
others for help in. trouble had long ago ceased to 
exist in her. Such troubles as had fallen to her she 
had always borne in silence, till silence had become 
of all things the thing most natural to herj not be- 
cause she did not care for sjmipathy, but because she 
was too timid ever to expect it, and too sensitive not 
to have comprehended long ago — young even though 
she was — that she was a little solitary waif in this 
wide world — a creature whom no one wanted, who 
belonged to no one, who had no place, nor rights, nor 
friends. She had not a child's trustfulness, you see; 
or, if she had ever had it, the hard experience of life 
had robbed her of it; for to her as yet but few 
strange faces had turned out to be friends' faces; she 
had gone her sad little way through the world neither 
expecting kindness, nor finding it. 

It was only a natural thing to her to sit as she 
had sat to-day by Joe's bedside, asking no questions, 
seeking for no comfort, merely sitting quite still, with 
the terror that haunted her slowly setting a firmer 
and firmer grip upon her heart. People had come 
and gone, and still she had kept silent, only watching 
with eager plaintive eyes, and listening when they 
spoke. She might have questioned some of them, if 
she had chosen, but she had questioned none of 
them. A desolate little self-elected pariah, there she 
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had sat quiet, hour after hour, neither complaining of 
her loneliness, nor seeking to escape from it, but 
simply and patiently enduring it, as a thing of 
course. 

But yet the hardness and the sadness of it hurt 
her none the less for that. She looked so quiet that 
no one knew that she was suffering. They thought — 
such of them as thought of her at all — that on the 
whole, though she was gravely attentive to him, she 
was not taking Joe's illness very keenly to heart. This 
was what they thought, instead of the truth. It was 
with no intention of moving her to any special dis- 
play of emotion that Mrs. Breton put that question to 
her, "Are you very fond of himi" She merely asked 
it, because by accident she caught the child's eyes 
fixed upon her, and was struck for the moment by 
the piteous look in them. She was not prepared for 
the sudden rush of tears that her inquiry brought, nor 
for the helpless quivering of the lip that followed 
when she tried to speak. That quivering lip made 
Mrs. Breton's face softer as she laid her hand for a 
moment . on the child's shoulder. But yet she only 
did that; she did not speak to her again; and if Liz 
had hoped for a moment that any comfort was about 
to be given to her, her hope died out almost in- 
stantly. Mrs. Breton merely kindly touched her 
shoulder, and then turned away, and, standing before 
the fire, began to talk to Kitty in a whisper. 

"Dr. Croom thinks he will not last till morning. 
You must get the little girl presently to bed. Poor 

n* 
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child! it is best that she should not know any thing. 
I would take her away — only that would make her 
suspicious; and if she once go^ to sleep it will not 
signify. You must manage it all, Kitty." 

And thereupon Kitty promised; but I fear that in 
the conducting of any business in which coercion 
was required Kitty was but an unstable reed to 
rest on. 

"Now then, dearie," she said cheerfully to Liz, 
after Mrs. Breton had gone, "now then, dearie, we'll 
get you to bed, and you'll be asleep in a twinkle." 
And as she spoke she laid hands on the child, and 
dexterously twirled her round, with the intention of 
beginning to unfasten her frock. But Liz, who could 
be quick enough too in her movements, gave a rapid 
counter whirl, and presented, not her back to Kitty, 
but her fa,ce, with a beseeching look in it. 

"Oh, please, don't undo my things," she began to 
say quickly, "Please let me stop on the bed by Joe. 
I'll be so quiet. I'll not be in any body's way; but 
oh, do let me stop beside him!" cried the child, with 
all her heart in her trembling voice. 

"But, dearie, the mistress said you were to go to 
sleep," explained Kitty uneasily. 

"I can go to sleep beside Joe," pleaded Liz. 

"Well, I'm not saying you can't, but that wasn't 
what the mistress meant," said Kitty, undecided. 

"But she won't mind if I keep quite still," per- 
sisted Liz eagerly. 

And then, in a helpless way, Kitty gave in. 
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"Well, I can't keep you off the bed, child, if you 
will stop there," she said resignedly, feeling, as she 
constantly did, that fhe stiff-neckedness of the rising 
generation was too much for her; and Liz, with her 
point gained, went gratefully back to her post by Joe's 
side. 

"But mind, you're to lie down, and you're to 
go to sleep," said Kitty severely, as a salvo to her 
conscience. 

"Oh, yes, I'll lie down," answered Liz meekly, 
thinking to herself the while, "I needn't go to sleep 
though I do put my head down. I can have my 
head on the pillow and yet watch Joe all the |same." 
For she did not know how wearied and worn out 
she was, but thought that because she was so 
frightened about Joe she could easily lie awake all 
night. 

"Do you think he'll go to sleep 1" she ventured a 
few moments afterwards to say half aloud to Kitty; 
and Kitty, without committing herself, made one of 
her vague replies. - 

' "Well, he's not very wide-awake now. He's 
neither wakin* nor sleepin', that he ain't. Are you, 
little man?" But Kitty only put this inquiry as a 
sort of rhetorical flourish, as orators ask questions 
in their speeches, neither expecting nor desiring a 
response to it. And indeed poor Joe attempted 
none; little Joe's last response in this world had been 
made already, and he would never answer any ques- 
tion more. 
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Liz thought that he was half asleep, and so he 
was; only the sleep that was stealing over him was 
death, and she did not know that. The lids with 
their long lashes had almost closed over his eyes. He 
was not suffering much now, though the breath still 
came a little hardly. 

"You needn't try to rouse hhn any more," Dr. 
Croom had said at his last visit; so they had ceased 
for an hour or two to trouble him with tr3dng to give 
him either medicine or food. Mrs. Breton and her 
daughters and Mr. Hilliard had all come and looked 
at him, and gone away silent, with grave faces for 
the moment, knowing that the little life was almost 
spent. "Poor little fellow!" they had whispered pity- 
ingly at his bedside. Yet even before they had re- 
crossed the stable yard one of them had said to the 
others, "It is far the best that it should be so;" and 
no one had dissented, nor expressed a wish that in- 
stead of dying he could have lived. Poor little Joe, 
whom no one wanted — for whom the full world had 
no place! 

Old Kitty sat beside the fire, and knit her stock- 
ing. There was a candle burning on the table, with 
a long wick; there was the usual kettle singing on the 
hob. She would have something hot to drink pre- 
sently, and as she drank it she would wonder per- 
haps, with quiet speculation, how many more hours 
Joe would live; and would lay her plans for doing 
this or that piece of business in the morning, if her 
work with Joe should terminate soon enough. What 
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did it matter to her that the poor life was ending? So 
many shillings earned by sitting up with him, — that 
was all, as far as Kitty was concerned, that his exist- 
ence signified. 

It was a wooden bedstead, with a trick of creak- 
ing when one moved. Once or twice when Liz 
stirred, Joe, as if the sound roused him, began to 
murmur to himself. Liz thought at first that he was 
speaking to her, and bent over him, and tried to 
catch his words; but he was not speaking to her; the 
half-closed eyes did not see her; the dying intelligence 
did not remember Liz. He only remembered some- 
thing far away, — an old time that had vanished long 
ago, — a playfellow who was dead. "Dick,'* he said 
once, "Dick, come along." And once he gave a little 
laugh. 

Her head was on his pillow, and after a long time 
her eyelids too began to close, unconsciously. She 
had thought to herself that she would keep awake, 
but she was too tired to keep awake. In the very 
act of watching him , and thinking that she would go 
on watching him all night, she fell asleep at last. 
Old Kitty, too, was growing drowsy over the fire. 
It was a calm, summer night, with a gently sighing 
wind. 

And so then, in the silence, when no one knew, 
Joe's little life passed away. She had kissed him 
a little while before she fell asleep. He had not 
spoken to her for a long time. He seemed, the 
child's aching heart thought, as if he had got so far 
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away from her, as if he needed her so little now, and 
with desolate yearning she had crept close to him and 
put her face to his. 

"Joe," she had whispered, "won't you kiss me? 
won't you say ' Good-night '1" 

But he did not understand her; probably he did 
not even hear her voice. 

"Child, lie still: don't talk to him and tease him," 
old Kitty called to her; and then, silent and patient, 
Liz gave him her own kiss, and never spoke to him 
again. This was the last thing she did before, in a 
little while, she fell asleep. 

There was daylight in the room when she awoke 
again, suddenly, with a start, and a sense of terror, 
and a strange shivering. Had she not kept awake? — 
that was her first thought. The fire had burnt low, 
and Kitty was still sitting brooding over it. She 
raised herself upon her elbow quickly, making the 
bedstead give one of its sudden creaks; but the sound 
brought no murmur from Joe now. He was lying 
very still, the dim eyes still only half closed, the 
lips apart; lying as he had lain when she had kissed 
him, — only he had ceased to breathe. Softly, in his 
sleep, like a kind friend, the Angel of Death had 
come. 

Kitty, forgetful of rheumatism, sprang from her 
seat, almost with a bound. 

"God bless the child!" she cried aloud, and hurried 
to the bedside: for Liz had burst into a scream of 
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agony, and flung herself on dead Joe's neck — a wild, 
despairing, desolate shriek, that rang through the little 
room, and made even the dull heart of the old woman 
leap. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Liz was lying fast asleep, worn out at last. Old 
ICitty's weak efforts had wholly failed to persuade her 
to cease her passionate weeping, and let herself be 
lifted from the sad little bed on which Joe lay; but 
some one with more strength of will than Kitty could 
claim came presently, and did quietly and at once 
what the old woman with many words had been un- 
able to accomplish. 

"My poor little girl, I am going to take you away," 
Mrs. Breton came to her side and said. "You shall 
come back again if you like — you shall come and see 
him again — but just now you must do what I tell you; 
you must come with me." And then she lifted Liz 
up, and Liz, with instinctive obedience, struggling to 
suppress her sobs, let herself be taken away. 

What a piteous face it was that, as she rose up, 
looked into Mrs. Breton's — a face so wistful, so terri- 
fied, so desolate. "Can you do nothing for us?" it 
seemed to ask, and yet to put its question hopelessly, 
as knowing that she could do nothing, — that nobody 
could help her or take this load of misery from her 
heart. 

Mrs. Breton took one of the little hands kindly in 
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hers. "He is at rest now, Elizabeth. Remember, he 
is happier now than any of us could have made him," 
she gently said. 

"Happier?" Liz echoed, with a break in her 
voice. 

Happier to be dead! — to be lying cold, — never to 
feel the sun, or to know warmth, or gladness, or 
laughter any more! 

"Do you not know that he is happier? Do you 
not know that he is with God?" Mrs. Breton said, 
with a slight, barely perceptible 'tone of shocked re- 
proof in her voice. So slight that she was herself per- 
haps unconscious of it; but Liz heard it, and it closed 
her lips. Ah, it was easy for these rich people to talk 
of God, but what had God to do with her and Joe? 
He had never done any thing for Joe when he was 
alive; was it likely that He would take more care of 
him now? Where he had gone now was he not alone, 
without even her? This was what Liz thought within 
her heart, — hardly with bitterness so much as only 
sadly and humbly, for if the next world were to be in 
harmony with this one — as why should it not be? — 
how should she think that her lot and Joe's hereafter 
was likely to be different from their lot now? How 
should she, to whom all religion was but a name, be- 
lieve that Joe, who had been nothing to any body 
here, could be much in the next world to God? 

The eager eyes that had looked with a moment's 
hope into Mrs. Breton's face dropped and filled with 
hopeless tears. She could only dimly see the little 
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room as she went out of it; she had to feel her way 
down the steep ladder staircase. Crying silently all 
the way she walked from the stable to the house, 
crying and wiping away her tears with a comer of the 
skirt of her frock, till Mrs. Breton, unable to endure 
that last proceeding, stopped it by presenting her own 
handkerchief with a rather hasty, "Child, take this" 
— a command which Liz obeyed with meekness and 
a momentary surprise. At the back door of the house 
some other people met them, and several voices talked 
together, and one or two asked questions of her — 
questions about Joe that she could not answer. Her 
recollection of it all was dim and blurred afterwards; 
it seemed to her as if for a little while she must have 
been in a dream. And then she was led away, and 
taken by one person — a kind young housemaid, who 
held her by the hand — up a staircase, and through 
many passages, and finally to a little room, where a 
bed was made ready for her. And here it was that, 
after a long time — after crying till it seemed to her as 
if her heart would break — she fell at last into a heavy, 
exhausted sleep. 

"Should our advertising lead to nothing," Mrs. 
Breton said that afternoon (they had already, for the 
chance of restoring her to her own people, should the 
story about herself that she told them be true, sent 
advertisements giving a description of her to most of 
the leading newspapers), "should our advertising lead 
to nothing, I have made up my mind what I will do. 
I will send the child to Mrs. Brand/' 
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"To Mrs. Brand, mamma!" Pauline and Mabel 
both exclaimed together in a breath. 

"I have been thinking over it," Mrs. Breton calmly 
went on, entirely unmoved by the dissatisfied tone of 
her daughters' voices, "and I am convinced, if she 
should be left upon my hands, that that will be the 
kindest thing I can do for her. She must be brought 
up to earn her own living. Possibly it might be wisest 
merely to train her for a servant. I have considered that; 
but the child seems to me to have some natural refine- 
ment, and I am disposed on the whole to do some- 
thing better for her. Now, if I send her to Mrs. Brand, 
she will have an education that will fit her to be a 
governess." 

There was a little silence after this speech, which 
Mabel was the first to break. 

"But, mamma, why choose Mrs. Brandt' she said. 
"Mrs. Brand is such a dreadful kind of woman." 

"Mrs. Brand is a most excellent woman. I wonder 
that you should speak contemptuously of her, Mabel," 
Mrs. Breton replied, in the grave voice that always 
when she used it denoted reproof, and with which she 
still awed her daughters and kept them in order, as 
she had done throughout their lives, even though one 
of them was now a married woman. "No one who 
has known all the facts of Mrs. Brand's life, as you 
have done, ought to think of her with any thing but 
respect." 

"Oh, I do respect her, mamma." Mabel coloured 
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and said this apologetically. "Only you know I can't 
profess to think her agreeable." 

"I never said that she was agreeable ^ my dear." 
"Then, if she is disagreeable, I can't quite see why 
you should choose to give her the charge of that poor 
little thing. Why could we not keep her here?" 

"Because, if I have to bring her up, Mabel, I think 
it desirable that she should be educated." 

"Well; but could that not be done with us?" 
"How could it be done? I am not prepared to 
have a governess for her, my dear; and I should like 
to act more kindly by her than to leave her to the 
chance teaching that she might get from you or me. 
I think, on reflection, Mabel" — Mrs. Breton had paused 
for a moment, but neither of her daughters had said 
any thing more — "I think, on reflection, you will see 
that I can hardly do better, if she is left to me, than 
ask Mrs. Brand to take her. Mrs. Brand wants some 
one to fill Mary Dawson's place. She is an excellent 
teacher and a thoroughly conscientious woman, and, 
whatever you may think of it, Mabel, take my word 
that a girl who has passed through such a strange 
phase of life as this one has done, had a thousand 
times better be submitted to the guidance and up- 
bringing of a woman like Mrs. Brand than either be 
left to grow up without any proper discipline here, or 
be turned loose into an ordinary girls' school In- 
deed, a girls' school is wholly out of the question for 
her. I would not think of it for one moment," said 
Mrs. Breton with decision. , , 
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"I think you have chosen very wisely," Mr.Hilliard 
said quietly, after a moment's silence. "Seeing that 
we know nothing whatever about the child, you could 
not do a safer thing than send her to a woman like 
Mrs. Brand." 

«So I think, Arthur." 

And then — for in Mrs. Breton's house her word 
was law — the matter was not discussed any further, 
and Mabel only ventured to murmur a little presently* 
when her mother's back was turned. 

"It may be very wise, but none the less for that I 
wish mamma would not send her away," she said to 
Pauline. "She would make an interest in the house, 
if she were here." She^ said this sadly enough. "I 
fancy she is a kind of a child that one might get 
fond of. She has such a pathetic little face." 

"Yes; it's a nice face," Pauline said. 

"I think it is so refined too." 

"It is very pleasant in expression," 

"Yes, that is what I mean. Of course the features 
are not regular, but there seems to me something more 
attractive about it than ordinary prettiness." 

"Oh, well, I don't feel that." This answer came 
from Pauline a little quickly. 

"There are so many pretty faces that I don't care 
for a bit." 

"There are a great many more plain faces that I 
don't care .for a bit." And Pauline spoke with some 
vivacity, for she was a very pretty woman herself, and 
valued her beauty in a perfectly honest and open way, 
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— "As every woman should," Mr. Hilliard said; but 
then Mr. Hilliard, though he was her husband, was 
still in love with her, and in his eyes even Pauline's 
faults or weaknesses were better than the virtues of 
far wiser people. 

Pauline and her husband had been married for a 
couple of months, and in a few weeks more they were 
to start for India, where Mr, Hilliard held a civil ap- 
pointment. "I don't know how in the world I shall 
stand the climate," Pauline had been saying ever since 
the first day of her engagement. "I am dreadfully 
afraid that it will make an old woman of me." But 
nevertheless, though she thought it prudent to prepare 
Mr. Hilliard for the worst, in her heart perhaps she did 
not quite believe that her youth was going to desert 
her when she went to India in any very precipitate 
way. To judge by the outfit that she was preparing 
for herself one would have said that she certainly did 
not. A very busy woman had Pauline Hilliard been 
during these last weeks that she had been staying at 
her mother's house. The marriage had been a quick 
affair, and not one half of her elaborate trousseau had 
been in readiness at the time when it took place. 
That had been too serious a matter to be pushed on 
and hurried over as the marriage itself had been. "I 
must do all the rest when we come back, Arthur," she 
had said resignedly to Mr. Hilliard (when they came 
back from their marriage trip, she meant). "Every 
thing is in such a dreadful state of confusion now 
that I don't know what I want and what I don't want. 
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We shall be quite sober and reasonable people in six 
weeks' time, and then I shall get all the rest done 
comfortably." So Pauline had got over her wedding 
and her honeymoon, and no,w had come back to her 
mother's house to finish the buying of her dresses, 
and watch the fashioning of her flounces and fur-« 
belows. 

Very steadily too had she set about that business, 
and very successfully was she getting through with it, , 
for she was not by any means an inefficient young 
woman, but had a good head, and a tolerably clear 
conception both of the things she wanted to do, and 
of the way of doing them. Pauline had some touch 
of her mother in her, though she was a long way be- . 
hind her mother in strength of character, and a little 
in advance of her perhaps in sweetness. She was like 
her too in person. Both had the same well-cut 
features; both were brunettes; both were of the same 
height, though Pauline was without her motherfs 
dignity. 

"I shall never look as well as you do, mamma," 
she used to say to Mrs. Breton sometimes, with half 
mock-dejectedness. "I think it is a great misfortune 
for me to be so .like you as I am, for it only forces 
people to make comparisons between us, and you 
know what the result of that always is. I wish I had 
been bom like Mabel. I don't think Mabel is so very 
pretty, but at any rate she stands on her own footing, 
and gets all her. dues fairly; but nobody looks upon_ 
n^e as any thing but a poor imitation of what you 
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were twenty years ago, and I do think it is hard. 
Why, even Arthur thinks you are handsomer than I 
am. He does, mamma! He has told me so; and if 
I were not a very good daughter I should be jealous 
of you, and hate you," Pauline would say laughing 
and shaking her pretty head, and yet not speaking 
altogether in jest. 

For in truth Mrs. Breton was the handsomer woman 
of the two, and was quite aware herself that she was 
the handsomer, and it was a little trying to Pauline's 
temper perhaps: only that to some extent she consoled 
herself with the thought that, since she resembled her 
mother, possibly too she might wear as well as her 
mother had worn, and at five-and-forty look as Mrs. 
Breton did now — that is, if the Indian climate did 
not ruin her, as, alas! it was too possible that it 
might. 

There were moments when Pauline thought with 
genuine dismay of what change might be wrought 
upon her by these sultry deleterious heats that she 
was to encounter so soon; but yet on the whole at 
this time she was too happy to be troubled much by 
any vague apprehensions, for she too was in love with 
her husband, and her lot in life seemed to her a very 
bright one. A dozen years of India — and then Eng- 
land and that fine old hause of his in Devonshire for 
the remainder of their lives. 

"I think we shall be so happy here, Arthur,*' she 
had said to him once, standing by his side in one of 
the windows of the gallery at Wrotham, with the 
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bright old flower-garden at their feet, and the park 
with its formal avenues of trees breaking far off into 
a sweet disorder, and spreading over and climbing up 
the hills, dotting their green sides with pleasant 
shade. A soft, verdant, sunny landscape, dear to 
Arthur Hilliard as things are that we have known all 
our lives. 

"I used to climb those trees," he had been saying 
to Pauline; "and look, there is the pond out of which 
I was fished once on the end of a walking stick; and 
under the beeches — those ones to the right — there it 
was that every day of her life my mother used to walk 
with her great greyhound, Juno. Ah, my darling, I 
wish my mother could have seen you!" the lover said, 
and turned round to look into the face that was a 
sweeter sight to him than all the sunshine and all the 
landscapes in the world. 

Mr. Hilliard's father had died suddenly a year or 
two agj), while he was still a young man, and the 
house at present was unoccupied. There had been a 
son older than Arthur, who had died too, killed by a 
fall from his horse, and Arthur had unexpectedly be- 
come the possessor of Wrotham. But he was young, 
and he had energy and some ambition, and he did 
not care to resign his Indian career for a quiet stay- 
at-home life in England. "I will stay here, if you 
really wish me to do it," he had said to Pauline, but 
Pauline had been wise enough not to demand this 
sacrifice from him. Indeed, in spite of her uneasiness 
about the climate, India was not without its charms 
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for Pauline too, for she was young enough to like the 
prospect of excitement, and change, and novelty. 

"Oh, no; we will certainly go and try it I shouldn't 
like not to go at all," she said. "If it were to turn out 
very bad for me, and I were to lose my health entirely, 
that would be different; you would come home then, 
wouldn't you, Arthur?" said Pauline, with pretty 
coaxing eyes; and of course to this speech Mr. Hilliard 
made the answer that a man and a lover ought. 

And so all this had been settled long ago — before 
their marriage — in the early days that had followed 
their engagement. But it was after their marriage that 
they had gone to Wrotham, for Wrotham and Sandon 
were a hundred and eighty miles apart, the one near 
Exeter, the other in Nottinghamshire. They had spent 
their honeymoon in Normandy, and it was in coming 
back to the Clock House that they diverged a little 
from their straight course, and went into Devonshire 
to see his house. 

"We have just another month now," Pauline had 
been saying the day before Joe died. The day of 
Joe's death was a Wednesday, and they decided that 
on Friday he should be buried. "There is no good 
in having any delay. The sooner it is over the better," 
they all said. Perhaps — though no one put the feeling 
into words — there was a sort of instinctive conscious- 
ness amongst them all that to some extent they t^rere 
hampered by Joe's death; in reason it ought not to 
have affected them in the least, and yet the knowledge 
of what was lying quiet on that little stable bed in 
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reality did affect them, so that Pauline shrank all the 
day he died from flaunting her muslins and laces, 
and there was less talk about the world's vanities 
amongst them, and a general sense was over the 
house of something unusual and painful having hap- 
pened. 

Once, when all was made straight within the room, 
Mrs. Breton went to look at the little dead face, but 
no one else went. All day Liz slept her heavy, ex- 
hausted sleep. In the evening, one of the servants, 
going up to look at her, found her sitting erect in 
bed, wide awake at last, with a white, wistful face. 
She held out her arms as the girl came in, and burst 
into a petition that made the other cry. 

"Oh, please, take me to see him! Oh, I have 
been waiting for somebody to come. Do let me go 
and see him! Do let me go!" she prayed. 

She had been sitting up so, waiting — who knows 
for how long] The darkness probably had had its 
terrors for her: in the gloom and the silence what 
unknown things may not have visited her] She was 
white to the lips as she sprang from ^he bed, and 
laid her hands upon the girFs arm. "Oh, don't go 
away again, please. Don't go away without me. She 
said I was to see him — she said I was to go back!" 
the poor thing cried. 

But she did not see him that night, for Mrs. 
Breton would not let her. She was made to take 
food, and then to go to sleep again, and in the 
morning Mrs. Breton herself led her across the stable- 
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yard, back again to the little room in which Joe lay, 
and let her look at the quiet face. 

She had the child's hand in hers as she took her 
up to the bedside. She had been talking to her as 
she took her through the yard tr)dng to tell her in 
kind, grave, orthodox words that Joe was happy and 
at rest now, that she must not grieve for him, because 
all his troubles were over, and he would never know 
hunger, or thirst, or sickness any more. She had 
been saying all this to her, but I am afraid that Liz 
had hardly heard the offered consolation, or at least 
that her ears only and not her heart had taken it in. 
For my poor little vagrant Liz had but the vaguest of 
all possible beliefs in that unseen and spiritual world 
where Joe had gone; her mind stood aghast and blank 
in face of it; only a dim horror filled her, and a sense 
of unutterable loss and woe. She had a faint, con- 
fused thought that possibly if she were to see him it 
would all be less terrible to her; that if she. were to 
touch him again, this feeling of utter separation would 
cease. 

But she was wrong, for as they went up to the 
bedside, and Mrs. Breton took the sheet off the covered 
face it did not cease, but only deepened into new 
desolateness and new misery. For was this indeed 
Joe l)dng there with 'that smile upon his lips? Her 
little helpless Joe that she had held so often in her 
arms? — Joe, changed into this now? Something so 
far away from her— -so far away from any need of 
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help from her — so calm in his strange new security 
and separateness from all earthly woes. 

The child stood looking at him with parted lips, 
silent, with a great agony in her eyes. Mrs. Breton's 
hand was still holding hers, and the thin little fingers 
clung to it convulsively, but yet at the moment she 
was scarcely conscious of any comfort from contact 
with its human warmth. The one creature near her 
who had seemed to be of her own kind was dead: 
what could the kindness of strangers do for herl 

She stood still for a few moments, staring before 
her with wild, piteous eyes; then all at once she 
startled the calm woman at her side by loosening her 
hand, and flinging herself down with a great cry upon 
the bed. She knew that Joe was gone, but yet the 
one instinct that was strong in her was the instinct to 
cling still to what was left of him — to the last sem- 
blance left of the thing that she had known. 

It was a useless effort. "My dear, you must not 
do this!" Mrs. Breton said to her quickly, in her 
firm, clear voice; and then a pair of strong arms came 
round her, and in spite of her passionate paroxysm 
of yearning, Liz was lifted up, and set down once 
more — desolate but unresisting — with her feet upon 
the floor. 

Mrs. Breton was not a woman who had much 
sjnnpathy with paroxysms. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"We shall have to give her a name, mamma, if 
nobody comes to claim her," MabeKsaid one day. 

"We need not give her any other name than 
Elizabeth; that is a very good name," Mrs. Breton 
answered. "I see no necessity for changing it." 

"But do you think Elizabeth is her name at all?" 
said Mabel. 

And then, as nobody could answer that question 
positively, it was referred to Liz herself, who threw 
what light she could upon the matter. 

"I don't think I was called any thing but *Baby' 
when I was little," she told them. "It was mammy 
who called me *Liz' first. No; I don't think anybody 
ever called me 'Elizabeth,'" said the child timidly, 
not venturing to tamper with the truth, but yet in- 
stinctively shrinking from doing so ungracious a thing 
as seeming to throw cold water on the proposal which 
was evidently on foot for endowing her with this new 
and imposing title. 

"I shall certainly object, entirely, to any one here 
calling her *Liz,'" said Mrs. Breton, renewing the dis- 
cussion when the child had retired. 

"Oh, decidedly; *Liz' would never do," both the 
daughters agreed. 
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"I am very much disposed to thinlc, though she 
may have no claim to the name of Elizabeth, yet that 
it is about as good a name as we could find for her," 
said Mrs. Breton. 

"It is rather long," said Mabel, 

"I don't at all object to its length," said Mrs. 
Breton. "Considering the circumstances of the case, 
I think a slightly formal name of that sort, a name 
that does not tempt you to too much familiarity, has 
some advantages. Yes," said Mrs. Breton, thought- 
fully, "I like * Elizabeth.' But we shall have to give 
her a surname too, if she stays, and that will be a 
more difficult thing to find." 

"What would you say to 'Monday'? She was 
found on Monday, you know," suggested Pauline. 

"* Elizabeth Monday'!" Mrs. Breton repeated the 
two words, but shook her head. "No, I don't think 
I could endure that," she said with a laugh. " 'August' 
would have a better sound than 'Monday,' only I am 
afraid it would be a little odd. 'Elizabeth August.' 
Well, I should not have at all the same objection to 
that as to the other. 'Monday' is certainly vulgar," 
said Mrs. Breton. 

"Of course we might take some quite common 
name — 'Smith,' or 'Jones,' or something of that kind, 
which would not seem to connect her with any body," 
said Mabel. 

"I am not very fond of common names," answered 
Mrs. Breton. 

" 'August' is not half as odd a name as one often 
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hears," said Pauline, "and it is rather pretty than 
otherwise. I don't think I should mind in the least 
being called * Elizabeth August.'" 

"It sounds a little German, doesn't iti" said 
Mabel. "I think it has a rather pleasant foreign 
flavour about it." And then they all laughed. 

"Well, if we think of nothing better, and she 
stays with us, we may call her 'Elizabeth August.' 
But, you see, we can tell nothing yet as to the like- 
lihood of her staying," Mrs. Breton said. "The 
chances are, I think, that she may be claimed, and 1 
am sure, for hjer own sake, poor child, I hope she 
may be. We will go on advertising at any rate for 
the next week. Unless she should have been pur- 
posely deserted, a repeated advertisement can hardly 
escape the notice of some person who belongs to 
her." 

"Yes; but, then, if she should have been purposely 
desertedl" said Pauline. 

This talk took place the morning after Joe's 
funeral. On the day before, after the humble little 
procession had started for the churchyard, — (they 
carried the tiny coffin on men's shoulders, and two 
or three of the servants followed it, out of a sort of 
half idle, half kindly curiosity, and Mr. Hilliard met 
it with the clergyman at the churchyard gate, and 
stood beside the grave through the reading of the 
service), — after they had started from the house a 
feeling of natural pity had made Mabel go in search 
of Liz, During these two days, since Joe had died, 
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the child had been almost impenetrable in her lonely 
grief. She had shrunk into herself, asking for no 
pity from any one, sitting alone, without speaking, or 
crying, or complaining, in a -sad patience that was 
infinitely pathetic. Such a sense of isolation and 
utter loneliness was in her heart. This new world 
round about her, — what had she to do with iti She 
sat in the midst of it, with scared, plaintive eyes, 
afraid of her nearness to it, shrinking even from its 
sympathy and kindness, thinking only, till her heart 
ached almost to bursting, of the little life that had 
gone away, of the one thing which had been hers that 
she had lost. She had hardly made any answer to 
the pitying things that people had come and said to 
her; it was as if she was hardly enough roused out of 
her terrified misery to know what their pity meant, or 
to understand what it could do for her. 

Both Pauline and Mabel had gone to her and 
tried to comfort her on that day after Joe died, but 
they had come away feeling that their consolation 
had been able to do very little for her. 

''She is such a strange, impracticable little thing; 
I can't make any thing of her," Pauline said. 

"I never saw a child look so like a frightened 
animal," said Mabel. ''She is like a caged bird, or a 
hare, or some scared creature. I think we terrify her 
far more than any thing else when we go and talk to 
her." ' 

But nevertheless, after the little coffin had been 
carried out of sight, and they had all stood silent at 
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the drawing-room windows to watch it passing up the 
avenue under the early drooping leaves, Mabel felt so 
sorry for the poor lonely little creature that, in spite 
of her ill success with her before, she went away 
again to look for her, and see if a second effort might 
not be more effective than the first.; 

Liz had been given this morning in perhaps rather 
a vague way into the charge of one of the house- 
maids, with directions that she was to be kept from 
seeing the starting of the funeral; but this housemaid, 
who had an inquiring mind, and liked to see what- 
ever sights were honestly attainable (the country — so 
unlike a town! — not providing many such), had 
yielded to temptation at the critical moment, and 
Joined one of the other servants at a window that 
overlooked the yard, entirely forgetting Liz, who 
forthwith took her own means of learning what was 
meant to have been hidden from her. When the 
silent little procession had passed out of sight, the 
woman turned again rather hurriedly to look for her 
charge, but the child by that time had vanished; and, 
there being nothing more to see or to be kept from 
seeing, it mattered little, she reasonably enough 
thought, where she had vanished to. The necessity 
for her watch, at any rate, was ended; so with a calm 
conscience she went to her proper work of bed- 
making, and a few minutes afterwards Mabel, search- 
ing quietly about the house, came to a sad little sight 
that made the tears start into her eyes. 

In the room which Liz had been given to sleep 
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in she found the child, sunk into a h^ap before the 
window, her head upon her arms, rocking herself to 
and fro, with half-stifled, broken-hearted sobs, — sobs 
so despairing and hopeless that, as she heard them, 
Mabel for a moment or two stood still in the door- 
way, not knowing what she could do to combat or 
comfort such passionate grief. Perhaps what she did 
do after that little pjiuse was alike the wisest and the 
kindest thing that she could have chosen, for she 
went quietly into the room, and closing the door be- 
hind her sat down on the bare floor by the child's 
side, and took her in her arms. She did not talk 
to her; she only pressed the little head upon her 
shoulder, and kissed her cheek, and said a very few 
pitying words to her. She wanted to comfort Liz, 
and she did comfort her. For a few moments the 
child, shy and startled, shrank from her, and tried to 
swallow her sobs, and dry her eyes, but presently the 
new-found sympathy reached her heart, and melted it. 
Probably this was in truth the one thing that she 
needed, — not the rough kindness of the outspoken 
servants, nor Mrs. Breton's condescending patronage, 
but simply this silent human tenderness that Mabel 
gave her. It touched her, and opened the sealed 
heart 

"I am sure I don't think I said almost any thing 
to her," Mabel said afterwards, in telling what had 
happened to Pauline, "but all at once she began to 
cling to me, and she clasped her arms about my neck 
so tight that I don't think any body ever held me so 
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fast before. Don't tell mamma, Pauline, for I dare 
say she would think I oughtn't to have let her do it, 
but really I couldn't help it; and when I saw her 
crying so I couldn't keep from crying too, and so 
we sat on the floor together just like a couple of 
babies." 

All this had taken place yesterday, on the day 
preceding that on which they had held their discus- 
sion respecting the name Liz was to have. 

"I shall be sorry to let her go," Mabel had already 
said; and since the child had clung about her neck 
she had begun to think within herself, "If she were 
to stay here she would be something to take an 
interest in, and to get fond of, — for I could get fond 
of her, I think, and if I had her to look after it would 
be better for me than to have all my time to myself 
to keep brooding over other things." 

For Mabel Breton, with little more than seventeen 
years yet upon her head, had at this time her own 
special trouble which had taken the spring out of her 
step, and the light out of her eyes during these last 
six months. It was a very ordinary kind of trouble, 
— one that afflicts girls pretty frequently; she merely 
wanted to marry some one whom her mother would 
not let her marry. Eight or nine months ago, while 
staying at a friend's house, she had met a young 
officer, and he and she had fallen in love with one 
another. He was very good-looking, and lively, and 
9^eeable; and before he and Mabel parted, at the 
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end of a two months' acquaintance, she had com- 
mitted the foolish act of engaging herself to him. 

Perhaps, after having done this, she did not return 
home with her heart beating very calmly, or with a 
very undisturbed conscience. She loved Edward Lyon, 
and she meant to hold to her engagement to him; 
but nevertheless she shook in her shoes as she thought 
of informing her mother of what she had done. 

" Of course, you know, if mamma objects, we shall 
have to wait," she had said timidly to Captain Lyon 
before they parted; but upon this Captain Lyon, who 
was of a sanguine and self-confident nature, had in- 
stantly demanded, "But why in the world should she 
object?" And then Mabel had not had courage enou^ 
to tell even what she knew of the truth. 

"Oh, I don't say that she will. I only mean — You 
know, I am very young," was all she hesitatingly re- 
plied. But in her heart she almost knew of a certainty 
that her mother would object to her engagement, and 
when she had said good-bye to Captain Lyon, and to 
the happy excitement that had given courage to her 
during tibese last weeks, then her heart began to fail, 
and her hopes to grow very faint. How was she to 
face heir mother, and tell her what she had dared 
to do? 

She got through the business somehow; not in a 
very dignified, nor in any sort successful way, I am 
afraid; and the result was exactly what she had looked 
for. Mrs. Breton received her confession without an 
«ngry word indeed, for she was a woman who rarely 
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condescended to be angry, but with an utter and con- 
temptuous condemnation that did more to break 
Mabel's spirit than any other reception of it could 
have done. 

"I can only excuse you on the ground of your 
being an absolute child," she said to her daughter. 
"You have done a thing of the seriousness of which, 
or of the absurdity of which, you seem alike to have 
no conception. Yes, you are right, I have never seen 
Mr. Lyon, but I know what character he bears; and, 
plainly and simply, Mabel, I tell you that I would 
sooner see you in your grave than married to him." 

This was the sum of Mrs. Breton's answer to her, 
and it was this that was the cause of her six months' 
woe. 

Possibly Mrs. Breton was wrong when she treated 
her daughter like a child; that is likely enough; but 
as regards the decision that she made she was not 
wrong, but altogether right. For Edward Lyon was a 
vain, shallow-natured, worthless young man, who lived 
a life that was wholly useless to any human being, 
and who was idle and dissipated, just from pure in- 
dolence and weakness of will to make himself any 
thing else. Of course Mabel had known nothing of 
his bad habits or bad qualities, and had only seen 
him under circumstances that brought out whatever 
was attractive in him; but all men who knew him 
knew of those things that lay beneath the surface.. 
Arthur Hilliard knew them, and it was from him that 
Mrs. Breton learnt them; but Mabel, of course, be- 
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believed that Arthur Hilliaxd was prejudiced against 
her lover, and for that imagined injustice to him a 
bitter feeling lived in the bottom of her heart against 
Mr. Hilliard for many a long day. 

As for Edward Lyon himself, during these six 
months that his separation from Mabel had lasted, he 
had not, I think, suffered any very unendurable grief. 
In a certain light, superficial way he had really fallen 
in love with the girl, and as Mabel when she came of 
age would have 20,000/., and Mr. Lyon at most times 
had nothing, he would have been genuinely happy to 
make her his wife, on the reasonable understanding, 
of course, that after their marriage Mrs. Breton should 
come forward and supply them to the end of Mabel's 
minority with the income which would thereafter be 
legally hers. 

But though he would have liked to carry out this 
agreeable plan smoothly and easily, yet, when he was 
baffled in his wish, on the whole he submitted to its 
at any rate temporary defeat with no insignificant 
amount of philosophy. He had, indeed, the audacity 
one day to come in person to the Clock House to 
plead his cause with Mrs. Breton, trusting that his 
natural charms would win the mother as they had won 
the daughter; but I am afraid that on that occasion 
he made a blunder. He came with very considerable 
expectations that he should be able to carry all before 
him, and to secure his triumphant acceptance as 
Mabel's suitor; but the most reasonable hopes are 
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defeated sometimes, and so it happened on this occa- 
sion. 

By accident — and to his own thinking most un- 
luckily — he happened to select a day for his visit when 
no one but Mrs. Breton was at home. He came up 
to the house on foot, having walked from the railway- 
station, a mile away, and followed the servant to whom 
he gave his card into the drawing-room where Mrs. 
Breton was sitting by herself, possibly with some little 
inward trepidation, but outwardly bearing about him 
only the signs of perfect ease and self-satisfaction. In 
this manner it was that he made his first appearance 
before the lady whom he designed to honour by be- 
coming her son-in-law. 

I am afraid that Mabel, during her few weeks* 
intercourse with her lover, must have failed to give 
him an entirely correct description of her mother; or, 
at least, if she had been correct in her painting, some 
want in Captain Lyon's own mind must have prevented 
his right understanding of the portrait, else I think he 
would hardly have come in this way to the Clock 
House, but would have attempted to effect his intro- 
duction to Mrs. Breton in some slightly different 
manner. He was, however, a young man possessed 
of admirable self-appreciation, and when he followed 
the servant into the Clock House drawing-room, what- 
ever might have been his momentary nervousness, he 
did so with only a very small amount of real doubt as 
to what the issue of his interview would be. He was 
really a very handsome young man, and was sup- 
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posed to have an especially winning manner with 
women. 

He followed a few yards behind the servant, and 
was ready to open his lips almost as soon as she had 
read the name upon his card. 

"Mrs. Breton 1" he said, and as he spoke he made 
a low obeisance to her; and then — "I have taken the 
liberty of coming here in person," he said, and ven- 
tured on a semi-smile. 

She had risen from her seat, and was standing 
before him, with something already in her face that 
might have daunted him if he had been a man with 
any quickness in reading faces; but he was not. 

"So I see," she drily said. And then she still 
stood erect, as if waiting for him to proceed. 

He had been prepared for a little stiiTness at first, 
so, without being very much put out by this reception, 
he did proceed. He quenched his smile, of course, 
but in other respects he retained most of the con- 
fidence of his opening manner. 

"I cannot but think you will forgive me for feeling 
— indeed, I even think you will feel along with me," 
he said, "that in the discussion of any matter of vital 
interest letters are so poor, so unsatisfactory a means 
of communication. Of course I am keenly alive to the 
fact that in venturing to appear here without the 
honour of an invitation from you I am taking an 
unusual and possibly an unwarrantable step, yet I can- 
not but hope," and here he thought he might begin 
to smile again, "I cannot but hope that the peculiar 
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circumstances of the case will prove an excuse for me 
in your eyes; a sufficient excuse, I think, and trust. 
Believe me, I have weighed the question anxiously, 
and I think that in a matter that so deeply concerns 
your daughter's happiness (as well as my own)" — this 
reference to his personal feelings he threw in paren- 
thetically — "I am justified in taking so unusual a 
course. Allow me!" He flew at a chair as, with a 
rapid change of tone, he said these last words; for 
Mrs. Breton at that moment, by a slight movement, 
had seemed to indicate an intention to reseat herself, 
and to allow him to be seated. 

In truth, she saw that she must listen to the man, 
and as she was not fond of standing up, she chose to 
listen to him sitting. 

"I entirely disagree with you as to your being 
justified by any circumstances whatever in taking the 
step that you have done; but if you think that you 
have any thing to say to me," she said, "since you 
have come, I will listen to it." 

She coldly motioned him to a seat as she spoke, 
and, rejecting the chair that he had officiously pre- 
sented to her, resumed the one that she had occupied 
before his entrance, and then waited in cold and un- 
propitiatory silence till he chose to go on speaking. 

He sat down and cleared his throat. I think there 
is something v^ry awkward in being constrained to 
sit face to face with a woman of Mrs. Breton's stamp, 
and be expected to plead your cause with her; it is a 
position that in most circumstances would be unplea- 
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sant, that in some would become almost unbearable. 
As Edward Lyon took his seat perhaps he began to 
feel that it might possibly become unbearable to him. 

He cleared his throat, and he tried to think of 
how, in the most effective way, he might begin his 
speech; but it is sometimes so difficult to be effective 
when one tries! 

"I have had the — the honour to receive two letters 
from you," was at length the opening effort of his elo- 
quence, "two letters which have both been written, if 
you will allow me to say so, under the influence of 
some little misconception. Will you permit me at 
once, in the strongest words that I can use," — Captain 
Lyon's tone became very earnest here, — "to assure you 
that in trying to gain your daughter's affections, I have 
had no thought of any thing beyond herself? ". 

"You mean to say that you have been indifferent 
to her fortune? Is that what you wish me to under- 
stand?" Mrs. Breton inquired. 

"Exactly. When I first met her I did not so much 
as know whether she had any fortune whatever; but 
from the first moment that I saw her," said Mr. Lyon, 
with emotion, "she made an indelible impression 
upon me." 

"Indeed," said Mrs. Breton. 

"I beg your pardon? Oh, — I thought you spoke. 
I was going to say, — I think therefore, if you will do 
me justice, that you will hardly accuse me of mer- 
cenary motives." 

He looked very handsome as he said this, with the 
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colour raised a little in his face, and its expression 
full of an excellent imitation of frank eagerness. How 
Mabel would have admired her lover if she could have 
seen him! But^rs. Breton was made of colder and 
tougher stuff than Mabel, and the handsome face did 
not melt her. She looked at it on the contrary with 
entirely unmoved and critical eyes. 

"I can understand," she said quietly, after a mo- 
ment or two's consideration, "that it was not the know- 
ledge of her fortune that attracted you to my daughter 
in the first moments of your acquaintance with her. I 
give you so much credit, if you consider it worth 
taking. Further than that you must pardon me if I 
say that I cannot believe your assertion. I cannot, I 
mean, believe that at this moment my daughter's for- 
tune is a matter of indifference to you, or that, if you 
have any feeling of honour — any such feeling as 
should make you shrink from saying what is false — 
you can look in my face, and say that you are in- 
different to it." 

"Mrs. Breton, I assure you — " he hurriedly began; 
but the blood had by this time mounted hotly to his 
cheek, and he stopped and bit his lip, and did not 
look her in the face, nor, in so many words, make 
that plain assertion of a falsehood. Whereupon she 
gave a quiet and contemptuous smile, and — 

"You went a little farther than you intended in 
your protestations, I think," she said. "On the whole, 
perhaps. Captain Lyon, you will find it best not to 
overleap the truth. You thought to advance your 
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cause with me by declaring that you do not care for 
so mean a thing as money. Why should you not care 
for iti" and all at once Mrs. Breton turned upon her 
visitor, confronting him with this unexpected question. 
"If you wish to marry my daughter, you wish also, I 
presume, to possess the means of maintaining her. 
Have you yourself those means? If I were to offer 
you my daughter now without a penny, are you in 
such a position that you could take herl" 

"I am in a position, — I am, as I think you know — 
I am a gentleman " Captain Lyon began to ejacu- 
late hurriedly and rather incoherently, having some- 
how unaccountably in these last moments lost hold of 
his self-possession. 

Mrs. Breton coolly interrupted him with another 
of her ironical smiles. 

"That is a point upon which we will not raise any 
discussion," she said. "With your leave we will keep 
to the matter in hand. I think, Captain Lyon, that in 
dealing with this question of my daughter's fortune 
you have slightly misunderstood me. I suppose you 
thought I was a romantic woman. I am not at all 
romantic. You do yourself no service with me, but 
the reverse, by professing to be indifferent to money. 
I should have no sympathy even with genuine in- 
difference of that sort; with indifference that is merely 
assumed I have something very far indeed from sym- 
pathy. You will forgive me if I say that I cannot be- 
lieve the assertion that you have made. If, as you 
profess, you wish to marry my daughter, it is impos- 
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sible to believe that you are indifferent to her fortune; 
for, I think," said Mrs. Breton slowly, in her most 
courteous tone, and calmly looking as she spoke into 
her victim's face — "I think that, although you declined 
just now to answer the plain question that I asked you, 
but preferred, instead of giving me a reply, to make 
an entirely irrelevant assertion — I think I may assume 
that, if I were to offer you my daughter entirely pen- 
niless, the gift would be of a nature which you would 
find rather embarrassing. Am I making any mistake 
in assuming this?" 

The young man was sitting before her, in spite of 
his natural aplomb and self-confidence, not very unlike 
a fish on tenter-hooks. She had thus far got the 
better of him so entirely, and had forced him to play 
so poor a part in their interview, that his self-posses- 
sion had escaped him to a most unusual extent. This 
self-possession of his, you see, was a delicate quality 
that did not stand disturbing, and Mrs. Breton had 
disturbed it most rudely. He had neatly laid down 
his plan of action before he entered the house; but 
how could he, or any ardent lover, have reckoned on 
a woman wheeling round in the way that she had 
done, and railing at him for not caring for her 
daughter's money! He had come to perceive by this 
time that it would be necessary for him to change his 
tactics; but to change one's tactics gracefully is not 
an easy thing to do,* and Captain Lyon felt this a 
good deal more keenly than he liked as he sat with 
Mrs. Breton's eyes upon him, and with the conviction 
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growing stronger and stronger within him every 
moment that he had made a mistake, and that he 
never would have entered her door if he had known 
the manner of woman that she was. Unfortunately 
he had entered it under the pleasant impression that 
he could manage any woman, — impressions are so 
deceptive at times. 

He made a nervous movement on his seat — a sort 
of unconscious preliminary writhe — and then he be- 
gan to speak in what he meant for a frank, honest 
tone. 

"Of course I am — I am a man of the world," he 
said, "and, as you know, my own means are — ahem! 
— my means are limited. I love your daughter, I 
repeat, in the most disinterested way; but I do not 
profess — I never, I think, did profess — I mean, not 
being wealthy, I cannot pretend to be indifferent to 
acquiring the means of supporting her in the — in 
such a position as she has been accustomed to; I 
love her too well to be indifferent to that. For my- 
self I want nothing but what she would bring me if 
she came to me empty-handed; but for hep own com- 
fort, — for her own happiness, — I do feel a satisfaction 
in the thought that, if she were to become my wife, 
she would not be required to make the sacrifice of 
living as if she were the wife of a poor man. This 
is the plain truth, and I do not think that I need be 
ashamed of saying it;" and Captain Lyon finished his 
speech, rather hot and nervous, but feeling on the 
whole that he had not made so bad a thing of it. 
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Mrs. Breton gravely bent her head. 

"If that is the plain truth, I agree with you that 
you have no reason to be ashamed of it," she said; 
"but what you have reason to be ashamed of is, that 
the thing you tried to tell me at first was not the 
plain fa-uth at all, but the reverse of that; you tried to 
make me believe what you thought a romantic or soft- 
hearted woman (there are many such) would like to 
believe — that your love for my daughter was too 
enthusiastic to make it possible for you to admit such 
a question into connexion with it as the question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. You tell me the truth 
now, when you allow that that is not its character. 
But you have made this admission simply because 
you have discovered that I am the kind of woman to 
whom it may be wisely made, and therefore I give 
you no credit whatever for honesty in doing it. If I 
had been a credulous woman, you would have had 
no scruple about deceiving me. So much for your 
veracity. Captain Lyon." 

"I do assure you — I do protest" — the young man 
began hastily and indignantly, almost before she had 
uttered her last words; but having got so far, he 
began to hesitate (for in truth he had nothing to pro- 
test); and she interrupted him in her cold, dignified 
way. 

"With your leave we will not discuss the question 
any further," she said. "I am quite indifferent as to 
whether or not your various statements can be brought 
into harmony, and the matter is of no consequence 
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whatever. It was not I but you who first began to 
speak about my daughter's fortune. Your want of a 
large income has never been a reason that I have 
assigned for declining to let you become my daughter's 
husband. If she ever marries it is quite possible that 
she may become a poor man's wife, and though I 
should regret this (for, I repeat, I am not indifferent 
to money), I never intend, an& never have intended, 
to make want of wealth an objection to her marrying 
whomever she may choose. Therefore, Captain Lyon, 
understand clearly that I do not refuse you my 
daughter's hand because you happen not to be rich. 
But — " she paused for a moment or two here, as if 
considering, and then went on very steadily and 
calmly — "but I will tell you why I refuse her to you, 
and, as I am not likely ever again to speak to you 
upon this sul^ect, you will allow -me, that there may 
be no kind of mistake, to state my reasons with per- 
fect plainness. I refuse to let you marry her because 
you are idk, and dissipated, and weak; because you 
have for your daily companions men whom I should 
blush to let my daughter speak to; because you pass 
your days and nights in places of which you would 
not dare to tell her; because you spend money that 
is not your own, and buy what you cannot pay for, 
and live, in the deepest and truest sense, dishonestly, 
and immorally, and basely. For these reasons, — and 
if you wish to hear others, I can give you more — for 
these reasons I refuse to let you marry my daughter; 
and for this one above all the rest (I do not speak 
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without knowing very well what I am saying), that 
your weakness makes all hope of reform for you 
desperate. What a strong woman might do with you 
I do not know; but what would happen to my daughter, 
who is not strong, if she were to marry you, that I do 
know, and by God's help," Mrs. Breton said, and rose 
at these words from her seat, "to become your wife 
shall never be her lot while I live. Now you have 
heard all that I have to say, and the only request I 
make to you is this, — that you will take your leave, 
and that you will not again re-enter this house." 

Of course she had made herself well assured that 
— as she told him — he was weak before she ventured 
to treat him in this high-handed way. To many a 
man, bold woman though she was, she would hardly 
have made so outspoken a speech, but to this man 
she could make it, because she despised even more 
than she disliked him. She scorned him, I am afraid, 
a good deal more because he was weak even than 
because he was wicked, for she had such^a profound 
contempt for weakness. It was the quality in a man, 
almost above all other qualities, that she could not 
forgive. 

She had risen up, and of course he had risen too. 
The colour was scarlet in his face, more certainly with 
rage than with shame, but yet with a little shame too. 
For, as I said, after his fashion he was fond of Mabel, 
and he would have liked to marry her, and to be set 
at ease in his money-matters, and to be friends with 
her mother; and instead of his visit bringing about 
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these pleasant things, was it not hard to find that it 
had brought about nothing but a volley of obnoxious 
truths, fired at him, not by a man whom he might 
horsewhip in return for them, but by a woman from 
whose lips he could do nothing but endure them? 
For they were truths — that was the worst of it. If 
only it had been a case for virtuous indignation 
Captain Lyon felt that he could have been equal to 
^the occasion; but, as it was (as he knew, that is to 
say, that she had got at actual, existing facts, and that 
he could not contradict a word that she had uttered), 
he rose from his seat with his natural anger mingled 
with enough of bitterness to set all the blood in his 
veins tingling. 

"I certainly need not say that I shall cease to in- 
trude myself upon you," he began in a restrained 
voice, having sense enough, and perhaps gentlemanly 
feeling enough, to comprehend that he had better 
keep calm if he could. "You have shown me that it 
is quite unnecessary for me to offer any defence of 
myself. After what you have said I must be less proud 
than I am if I were to attempt it." 

He bowed with these words, as if he meant them 
to be his final ones; and perhaps, on the whole, it 
would have 'been well if he had allowed them to be 
his final ones. But, after he had spoken them, he 
did not go, but hesitated, as if his pride, or his vanity, 
or possibly even some better feeling than pride or 
vanity, were prompting him to add something further 
to his speech — egging him on to say something more 
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effective if he could — something that had more truth 
in it, if possible. For I must confess that I fear his 
last sentence had very little truth in it indeed, and 
that, had he thought it to be in his power, with any 
chance of success, to defend himself against this un- 
manageable woman, his pride was not at all of a 
sort to have offered any opposition whatever to his 
doing so. 

But surely, if he could only think of it, there must 
be some sharp-edged thing that he might say, even in 
his character of gentleman, in return for all the un- 
warrantable things that she had said to him — som,e- 
thing trenchant, dignified, unanswerable. Undoubt- 
edly some such thing there must be; but, alas, that 
these sharp-edged answers will not come always for 
the thinking! Captain Lyon stood, hat in hand, fierce- 
ly racking his brain for some delicately bitter speech, 
and the pungent words he sought for would not come. 
Yet, having placed himself in the attitude of one in- 
tending to speak, speak he must, in some sort of 
fashion; so, after a preliminary struggle, he reopened 
his lips. 

"I shall only," he began, with some dignity, "I 
shall only, in leaving you, say this one additional 
word, that, with whatever expectations I may have 
entered this house, I certainly did not enter it with the 
expectation of being deeply insulted in it, as I have 
been. Of course, as a gentleman, I am bound to 
submit in silence to what you have said to me " 
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He had got on so far pretty well, but exactly at 
this point, most unluckily, she interrupted him. 

"I think, Captain Lyon, you slightly misstate the 
matter. You are bound to submit to what I have 
said, not because you are a gentleman, but because 
what I have said is true. I have not yet become 
aware that submission to slander is one of the duties 
that the world imposes on what it calls a man of 
honour." 

She was a most impracticable woman! His little 
speech had been neat enough, and he thought that he 
had almost reached the end of it. He might by this 
time have been outside the drawing-room door if she 
had not broken in upon him in this uncalled for 
way. 

"I am afraid that, on the question of the duties of 
a man of honour we are hardly likely to agree," he 
said quickly. 

"From what I know of you, I should say, — God 
forbid that we were!" she instantly answered. And 
with that she coolly walked to the fireside, and rang 
the bell. "We are likely to agree so little either upon 
that or upon any other subject that, as my time is 
occupied, you will be good enough to excuse me for 
bidding you good-morning," she said. 

And then she bowed, and he also bowed (not 
knowing what else to do), and, quivering with in- 
dignation, left the room. 

All this had taken place one day four months ago, 
and Mabel had never seen her lover since. One letter 
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alone she had had from him, over which she had 
cried a whole long day, for in it he gave her his ac- 
count of his interview with Mrs. Breton, and tore the 
poor child's heart by the bitter things he wrote of her 
mother, and the pathetic things he wrote about him- 
self. Mrs. Breton did not ask her daughter to show 
this letter to her, but after Captain Lyon had sent it 
she wrote him a formal note, informing him that in 
future no letter from him should be permitted to 
reach her daughter's hands; and she showed her note 
to Mabel before she posted it, for if she was a hard, 
she was also an honourable woman, and in this foolish 
love business of the girl's she did nothing either se- 
cretly or timidly. 

"You are a child, and as a child I demand that 
you should obey me," she said plainly to Mabel. 
"Some day you will be a woman, and if you choose 
then to marry Mr. Lyon I cannot prevent you; but for 
the present I require you neither to write to him, nor 
to receive letters from him. You think me very harsh, 
I know; but, however much that may pain me, I can- 
not help it, Mabel. If I were to act in any other way 
than as I am acting I should be guilty of deliberate 
cruelty to you. You cannot believe thisi No; I 
know you cannot believe it, but it is none the less 
true for that." 

The poor thing had wept her heart out, but she 
was not the kind of girl who could resist such a woman 
as Mrs. Breton; so, with her mother's consent, she had 
written a passionate farewell letter to her lover, in 
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which, in her simple trust in his constancy, she had 
bound herself afresh to be true to him for the four 
years that must elapse before she came of age, and 
had promised again that, at the end oif them, she 
would become his wife. 

It was a very foolish, ardent, girlish letter, but it 
comforted her to write it more than any thing else 
could have done. It comforted her a good deal more 
in the writing, I am afraid, than it did her lover in 
the reading, when he received it. The poor, loving 
promises, over which as she wrote them she had wept 
such abundant tears, I fear were read by him with 
rather an amused curl upon his lips. He was very 
ready to marry Mabel at this moment, but to wait for 
her for four years! — "poor little simpleton I" he said 
to himself, almost in a tone of contempt. Poor little 
simpleton! to know so little of the world in which he 
lived! to have such faith in human constancy! He 
tossed her letter in the air when he had refolded it, 
a,nd laughed when it came down again into his hand. 
Of course, if she chose to do it, she might wait* for 
him. "There's always some wisdom in keeping a 
chance in reserve," he said, half in joke. But mean- 
time, hope for the present being ended, Captain Lyon, 
for his own part, had something else to do than rto 
keep true to Mabel Breton. 

In fact, at this time, when Mabel's letter reached 
him, his thoughts were already full of something far 
away from Mabel, for his regiment had been ordered 
out to India, and he was busy making his arrange- 
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ments for leaving England, some of these arrange- 
ments being not quite easy of achievement. MabeFs 
money would have been of some service in helping 
him through them, if he could have laid hands on it, 
and he thought of this pretty often, but otherwise 
he did not dwell very much upon the thought of 
Mabel, nor feel very much dejected at the prospect of 
going to a distance from her. He had tried his best 
to marry her; since he could not marry her — well, he 
reconciled himself to his disappointment, and turned 
his attention to something else. I am afraid that 
during these days he even thought more of Mrs. 
Breton than of Mabel, and dwelt a good deal more 
on the insult he had received from the one than on 
the love that was given him by the other. "Fll make 
her repent of it yet," he often said bitterly to him- 
self, and he would set his teeth and mutter curses be- 
tween them as he sat and brooded over their inter- 
view, and thought of how she had overridden him and 
put him to shame. She might have done him many 
another sort of injury, and he would not have hated 
her for them as he hated her for this that she had 
really done. She had only said the truth straight to 
his face; but when the truth makes a man ashamed it 
becomes, to a nature like Edward Lyon's, amongst 
offences one of the most unforgiveable. 

Poor Mabel heard that her lover was going away, 
and went into new passions of tears over the prospect 
of his absence. 

"Oh Pauline, if you ever see him, be kind to him 
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— do try to be kind to him," she said one day, with 
swimming eyes, to her sister, rather perplexing Pauline 
by that pathetic request. 

"My dear, what can I dol" Mrs. Hilliard replied 
hesitatingly. "We are not likely to see him; but even 
if we did , how could I be kind to him when Arthur 
and he are not friends 1" 

And then poor Mabel was almost silenced, but she 
went on crying in her sad, patient way. 

"No, you can't do much, — I know that, but if 
only you wouldn't turn from him like all the rest," 
she sorrowfully said. "If you were eVer to meet him, 
and he were to talk to you, and to say something 
about me — Oh, Pauline, you are so happy, you have 
got every thing you want; won't you have pity on 
me] — won't you do something for mel" the poor 
thing sobbed. 

And then, in considerable uneasiness and trepida- 
tion, Pauline said that if ever she were to see Captain 
Lyon she would do something if she could; and, re- 
penting of her weakness as soon as Mabel was out of 
sight, went within half-an-hour and treacherously con- 
fessed what she had done to her husband, and made 
something not very unlike a pure recantation of her 
promise. 

"Yes, I know it would be the worst thing in the 
world to help them to go on thinking of one another, 
and I won't do it, Arthur, — indeed I won't do it. I'll 
only just tell him how she is, if I should £ver^ speak 
to him; I won't do a thing more than that," said -this 
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unstable woman, drawing back from her pledge, and 
forgetting every thing but that she could not endure 
to have her husband vexed with her. And then Mr. 
Hilliard graciously accepted her retractation and I 
suppose Pauline forgot to describe the little scene to 
Mabel, when the sisters met together next. 

A week had passed after Joe's death, and no 
answer had come to the advertisements that Mrs. 
Breton had caused to be inserted concerning Liz. 
The child was a good deal in the way at the Clock 
House, for she had no recognized position in it: 
neither the drawing-room nor the kitchen claimed her; 
even Mrs. Breton was puzzled to assign her a fit 
abiding-place. "It is so awkward to have her here 
that I will send her to Mrs. Brand's without waiting 
any longer," she said when not more than a few days 
had passed. "If any inquiries should be^made after- 
wards about her, it will be easy to have her brought 
back." 

So the arrangements for sending her away to Mrs. 
Brand's house in Lincolnshire were hurried forward. 
Of course nobody ever asked Liz herself whether she 
would like to go to Mrs. Brand's, or had so much as 
thought of consulting her as to what her own views 
might be regarding her future life. It was assumed 
by every one unanimously that she had no views. "I 
am going, Elizabeth," Mrs. Breton had merely in- 
formed her, "to send you away to a lady who will 
take care of you, and educate you, and make you fit 
to earn your own living, If you are good and obedient 
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to her, and do your best to learn all that she teaches 
you, she will be kind to you, and I will always be 
your friend; but she will not be kind to you, and I 
will not be your friend, if you are idle, or disobedient, 
or naughty. Do you understand this*?" Mrs. Breton 
said, "and will you try to do all you can to grow up 
industrious and useful?" 

Upon which Liz had timidly answered "Yes," with 
her sad little heart beating rather fast at the thought 
of all that seemed to be expected of her, and aching 
still "bitterly with the pain of which every one else al- 
ready seemed to have ceased to think. For Joe was 
in his grave now, and nobody remembered him any 
longer '-save Liz, and nobody spoke his name any 
more. The world was so busy; who could waste time 
over the memory of the poor, short, useless life? They 
took Liz once, and showed her his grave in the 
churchyard, and then they took her on the last day 
before she went away into the church, and the clergy- 
man gave a new name to her; and somehow it seemed 
that day to the child as if, when she left the little 
green mound, she must have left her old self there, 
and as if something more than Joe lay buried Under 
the quiet turf. For all that had been familiar, even 
to the old name, was gone now. There was no longer 
any Joe; and even she from this time was to be Eliza- 
beth, and not Liz any more. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A GIRL was sitting at a window reading, her face 
bent down, and her forehead leaning on her hands. 
It was a window looking out upon a little strip of 
garden, and then there was a dusty road, and beyond 
that a dank plantation or small wood, shut in by iron 
gates. The place was a country place, and the month . 
was April, but as yet the spring time had not made it 
green. Spring always came here with a tardy step, 
unwillingly, as if she felt that her gladness was out of 
harmony with the sad severity of these black ilex 
trees, these stunted oaks, these masses of dark ever- 
green. Just within the iron gates, where the sunlight 
penetrated — it never pierced in far — there was a little 
strip of grass on which some scattered primrose plants 
were growing that the girl had watched from their first 
peeping up till they had opened gradually into leaf 
and flower. If she had lifted up her head now these 
pale little messengers of spring, with their golden 
starry faces, were the sole bits of brightness, the only 
blossoming things that she would have seen. 

She had been afraid of that dark little wood once 
— long ago — nine years ago, when she had come first 
as a child into this house. The silence of the place, 
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its mournful sombre foliage, the great iron gates that 
closed it in, and that no one ever seemed to open; — 
all these things had excited her imagination, and in- 
spired her with a sort of weird fear. For many a day 
it had been a haunted place to her. From early 
childhood she had been a weaver of stories, and she 
made many a ghostly story out of this wood: strange 
forms had peopled it for her; dark things had been 
done in it; she had imagined it the entrance to a 
mighty forest that stretched away far, far into the land 
of spectres and evil spirits and unearthly things. It 
had been in a large degree a horror to her, and even 
yet the sense of horror had not wholly passed away; 
for she could laugh at her old imaginations, but yet, 
to some extent, the old imaginations still held her in 
a sort of thraldom. She did not believe in ghosts 
now, but if there were ghosts any where, it seemed to 
her that they must be behind those iron gates. The 
wind used to make a strange wild moaning there on 
winter nights: the branches of the trees used to creak 
as they swayed. "I think there must be spirits shut 
up inside them, and that they are wailing to get out," 
she said to some one once, thereby bringing down a 
grave lecture on her head, — all things that savoured 
of superstition, and an unruly and unorthodox imagi- 
nation, being to the lady to whom she spoke an 
abomination of a most unqualified kind. 

"How can spirits be shut up in trees, EHzabeth^V 
was the reply she got. "If you really supposed that 
they could be, your ignorance might be an excuse for 
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your saying so; but, as you cannot believe it possible, 
why, for mere effect, do you say such a thing 1 This 
is the result of reading the * Fairy Queen,' and filling 
your mind with grotesque imaginations. Books of 
that sort are not books for the young, Elizabeth. You 
ought at present to do every thing in your power to 
counteract your natural tendency to romance by cul- 
tivating sobriety, both of thought and. expressiofl. 
Never indulge in false and inflated language, my dear, 
but try to express yourself with calmness, and, above 
all, with common sense." 

But I am afraid that, long before this time, let her 
order her speech in any way she might, it had ceased 
to be possible for Elizabeth — if it had ever been pos- 
sible — to confine her thoughts within such limits as 
would to Mrs. Brand have seemed in any wise the 
limits of sober sense. 

For, indeed, the girl was essentially a dreamer, 
and born, too, with a touch of poetic imagination in 
her, so that, beyond this actual and visible world, 
there was always for her another shadowy world, in 
which she lived a separate life from that which she 
lived here; a world in which common sense was fsir, 
indeed, I fear, from being the ruling element; whfete 
great, heroic deeds were done, and strange, sweet, 
passionate stories acted themselves. This was the 
world in which she truly lived; more real a hundred 
times, because more full of life and colour, than that 
other — sombre, grey, monotonous — where the ilex trees 
moved their dark branches, and the sunshine lay upon 
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the dusty road, and she sat in the formal parlour in 
her sad-coloured dress, working a Berlin pattern in a 
frame, or reading aloud some book of close-packed 
facts, or listening to the not unkind but dry and un- 
sympathetic voice of the only companion that she had. 
I say that her dream-world was a more living 
world to her than this, but yet I do not mean that she 
found this other hard to live in, or that she hated it, 
or was impatient of it. She was the sort of girl whose 
heart could cling easily to the things she was familiar 
with — with whom long habit gave to almost any thing 
a sort of consecration. She had felt desolate enough 
nine years ago, on the first day when she had been 
brought into the dim light of the grey parlour, and 
Mrs. Brand had come forward to meet her with her 
cold and formal welcome. Mrs. Brand was a hard- 
featured widow of about five and forty then, who in 
early life had been a governess, and being left poor 
at her husband's death had taken to teaching again 
to eke out her slender means. She was the kind of 
woman whom people describe as "an excellent dis- 
ciplinarian," shuddering a little sometimes inwardly as 
they pronounce the words, yet uttering them in a tone 
of studied commendation. A stem sort of woman, 
and yet not without some milk of human kindness in 
her; just, conscientious, upright, striving with all her 
might to do her duty, and doing it according to her 
light, admirably; never sparing herself in any wise, 
and hating meanness and lying and dishonesty with 
almost a noble hatred. But of outward attractiveness 
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she had little, and the child's heart had shrunk within 
her when she first saw her, and felt the first touch 
upon her shoulder of the chill, bony hand. 

It is hard to tell what effect a different up-bringing 
from that which she had would have done for Eliza- 
beth, and whether, if she had had more sunshine 
round her in her childhood, it would have been the 
better or the worse for her in the end. She was the 
sort of shy, reserved child who seems to submit to 
most things passively, and whom few people — very 
naturally — take the trouble of trying to understand; 
the sort of child who gets pushed into a corner be- 
cause she shrinks from self-assertion, before whom not 
unfrequently grown people forget to be careful of what 
they say or do, because her unobtrusiveness makes 
them oblivious of her presence; who is sensitive, and 
yet so quiet when she is rebuffed that her quickness 
to feel is rarely suspected, and passionate, but yet so 
shy of showing emotion that not one in a hundred 
ever knows when the little heart is burning, or cares 
to probe the depths of a nature that looks upon the 
surface so unimpressible and calm. If Elizabeth had 
had more sympathy when she was young, and had 
met with love instead of only kindness, and had been 
taught by habit when she admired or trusted to look 
for trust and admiration in return, and to claim for 
herself as much as she gave to others, she would 
probably never in after life have done some of the 
things she did; but yet, had she done differently, 
would she have been the happier for the difference? 
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For myself, I think she might have done differently, 
and not, possibly, have been the happier for it, but 
infinitely the reverse of that. As you read her story 
you must judge of this, however, for yourselves. You 
will not all agree with me, perhaps. 

The first few years of her life had been for the 
greater part so sad and friendless, that the kind of 
existence which fell to her lot at Mrs. Brand's did not 
seem so hard to her as it would have done to many 
another child. She had been accustomed to severity 
and neglect, and in this mournful little house she at 
least found neither of these things. Instead of them 
she found strictness, exactitude, a cold and careful 
kindness. She was expected to work steadily, to speak 
seldom, to obey implicitly, to play little, if at all; and, 
happily for her, she was able to fulfil these expecta- 
tions more easily than most children could have done. 
To work steadily? — she had been accustomed to steady 
work for many a long day: to speak seldom? — that 
was no hardship to her: to obey implicitly? — what else 
should she do than obey? to play little? — now Joe 
was dead how should she care for playing? Mrs. 
Brand, stern disciplinarian, laid down her trenchant 
rules, and the child followed them unhesitatingly, 
without, to all appearance, so much as a moment's 
thought that she could do any thing else but follow 
them. "I find her very tractable," Mrs. Brand wrote 
a few weeks after her arrival, in rendering an account 
of ^ her to Mrs. Breton. "Her ignorance is of course 
deplorable, but I am happy to say that she submits 
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willingly to authority/* And, undoubtedly, the child 
deserved this praise. Whatever passion there might 
be in her to the knowledge of which Mrs. Brand never 
reached, and whatever depths her heart had in it that 
Mrs. Brand never dreamt of, in all common things 
• she was gently and invariably obedient. After the 
early days were past, and this, ignorance that had so 
much oppressed Mrs. Brand began to lose some of its 
pristine density, the child even came by degrees to 
win something from her teacher that at least ap- 
proached in its nature to affection. She was too stem 
a woman, and held too deeply to the faith that be- 
tween mistress and pupil, as between superior and in- 
ferior, there lay a natural gulf that nothing could 
bridge over, ever to admit her to an equality or even 
to terms of familiarity with herself; but still in a certain 
way, and to a certain degree, she let her heart open 
to her, and gave her a lodging in it. The girl's quiet 
ways approved themselves to her; her gentleness, her 
industry, her calmness, even her outward colourless- 
ness were pleasant to her. As she grew up, the hard, 
strict woman looked with a silent, half-unacknowledged 
complacency upon her, and thought of her with a sort 
of pride as of something she had moulded into shape. 
Obedience to her rules had made this creature; she 
was her product: so much raw material had been given 
her, and she had fashioned it into — this^ So she 
thought with a quiet, grim, half pride in the result of 
her work. 

Nor was it Elizabeth's fault if she formed the idea 
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she did of her, and saw no deeper into her than to 
believe that her whole character stood declared in 
these easy, outward signs which any one who ran 
could read. Obedient, industrious, modest, quiet; yes, 
she was all this in truth; but she was all this upon 
the surface, and if Mrs. Brand's eyes could read no 
deeper than the surface, that, indeed, might have been 
no fault of Mrs. Brand's, but it was at least no fault 
either of Elizabeth's. Did the girl even so muchr as 
know that the impression of herself which she made 
upon her teacher was an impression so one-sided as 
to be really false 1 For a long time she certainly did 
not know it. What she concealed of herself she con- 
cealed unconsciously, not deliberately supposing that 
it was worth concealing, nor thinking that she was 
misunderstood, but simply shrinking into herself in 
some directions involuntarily, with a blind but sure 
instinct. For, happily, she was saved from the misery 
of being given to much self-introspection; and her 
nature was in most respects a very simple nature, that 
did not. know what it was capable of, nor had any 
other with which to compare itself, nor knew what its 
silent imaginings were worth. 

And, indeed, in this life that she led at Mrs. Brand's 
there was no room for the display of half her char- 
acter, for it was a formal life, narrow, severe, mono- 
tonous, emotionless, governed by a strict regularity 
that admitted voluntarily no break or change, shut up 
within itself, as that melancholy little u^ood before 
their windows stood shut in by its walls and gates. 
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Upon the child, who, though herself gentle and quiet, 
had yet in her early years been so little accustomed to 
regularity and monotony and dull sobriety in her sur- 
roundings, the orderliness, the restraint, the severe 
respectability of such an existence had been hard to 
bear at first. She had submitted to it all without even 
a momentary dream of resistance, but yet it had seemed 
unutterably strange and dreary and lonely to her in 
the midst of her acquiescence. Little Joe was gone 
now, — Joe, -whose faults her tenderness had all for- 
given, and her heart was aching and bleeding for the 
loss of the little lad who had been friend, companion, 
charge, playfellow, all in one. She was very passive 
on that first evening when they took her into Mrs. 
Brand's parlour, and Mrs. Brand rose up from her 
chair, and greeted her with the cold, loose touch of 
her bony hand; but if her teacher's eyes could have 
interpreted the wistful eyes that looked up to her from 
the child's face she would have read a desolate and 
passionate questioning in them that might have re- 
vealed something to her of the nature that she never 
learnt either then or since. For she did not read the 
plaintive eyes: she wore spectacles and her sight was 
not good; nor was it any part of her system to meddle 
with the dumb meanings either in hearts or faces. She 
had a plan of education, but her plan did not include 
the paying of attention to these immaterial things. So 
Elizabeth was given her supper that first night, and 
sent to bed, — where, safe in the darkness, she cried 
herself to sleep. 
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A docile pupil. Patiently and quietly she began 
next day to do all that she was told. It was the 
month of September, and wet and blustering weather. 
The wind went sighing sadly through the wood, the 
rain beat on their windows, and, except for wind and 
rain, there was a dead silence in the place. Elizabeth 
sat propped up before her desk, and wrote her blotted 
copy, and conned her tasks, and rumpled her smoothed 
hair, as in her earnest endeavours to take in the mean- 
ing of the unaccustomed words she grasped and rubbed 
her head between her hands. This learning was hard 
work at first, — harder to the lonely sad little child who 
had so little heart yet to give to it than Mrs. Brand 
ever knew. Mrs. Brand only shook her head gravely 
over the atrociously-written copy when she came to 
look at it, and surveyed the disordered locks with 
eyes that betokened mingled horror and amazement. 
That roughened head gained Elizabeth her first lecture, 
— a lecture well deserved, no doubt, curt, trenchant, 
well to the point; yet, if, instead of administering it, 
Mrs. Brand could have laughed at the sight presented 
to her, and, leading her to a looking glass, could have 
made the child laugh too — feeling half ashamed also 
at the same time — at her unkempt appearance, she 
might, perhaps, have accomplished her object as suc- 
cessfully as she wished, and have distressed Elizabeth 
a little less. But Mrs. Brand was not the sort of 
weak-minded woman who mingled amusement with 
instruction. Instruction in her estimation was a pill, 
whether sweet or bitter, to be swallowed pure. So 
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Elizabeth had her lecture, and flushed and hung her 
head over it; and, for the future, I must do Mrs. 
Brand's system the justice to allow, kept her hands 
from making a ploughed field of her chevelure. 

Very quietly and patiently she fell into the dull 
routine of her new life, setting herself with what 
earnestness was in her power to the unaccustomed 
tasks. There was something of the touching sub- 
mission of a dumb animal in her; she was so passive, 
3.nd yet so pathetic in her wistful, sad, unquestioning 
obedience. Far removed from all this strange new 
life there was still for ever in her heart the memory 
of the old life that had ceased to be; of the days 
when she and Joe had wandered homeless, and she 
had worked, and hoped, and suffered so. It was all 
ended now; yet, in the monotony of these present 
days, how she lived over those again, and dreamt of 
the things that might have been and had not been — 
of the things that might have been, if only so little 
had been changed! 

Did Joe know where she was now? she used to 
wonder, lying awake often in the long nightg; and 
sometimes, sobbing passionately, she would stretch out 
her arms to him, as if by calling to him, and trying 
to reach him so, she could touch him in the dark. 
Feeble little Joe, whose deserts had been so small, 
whose gain in one poor heart so great! She never 
thought of him as other people did, nor knew, even 
when she grew into a woman, of how little worth the 
vanished life had been. Something higher tban his 
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own worth had shrined him in her memory. He 
lived there, made beautiful by the love she gave him. 

"He was so weak, — that was why I had to do so 
much for him," she said to some one once, wh^n he 
had been dead for nearly twenty years. "He could 
not bear the rough things that I could bear. He was 
more finely made than I was in every way; but I did 
not understand that then. I wish I had understood 
it better; perhaps I might have saved him if I had." 

"I think, from all 1 have heard, you went pretty 
far in trying to save him," the person quietly answered 
to whom she said this. "What more you could have 
done I do not know, unless you had starved yourself 
entirely; and, you see, we, who never knew the little 
fellow, can hardly be expected to regret that you did 
not do that. We could not spare our Elizabeth." 

And then she did not answer this, for the speaker's 
last words had made the happy colour come into her 
face. 

As the first days passed into months, and the 
months slowly lengthened into years, she grew into a 
tall, slim girl, not pretty — she was never pretty — yet 
pleasant to look at, with a certain grace about her. 
A quiet girl, yet ready arid observant. You did her 
injustice if, in looking at her first, you thought she 
was not quick. She had a very gentle manner; she 
was diffident of herself to a fault; but set her a thing 
to do, rely upon her, leave her unaided in a strait, 
and instantly and instinctively she proved her capacity; 
she showed herself able, clear-sighted, practical. Be? 
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hind a certain outward apparent backwardness, which 
was in reality not backwardness but timidity, there 
was, indeed, always in her a reserve of energy and 
passion and power. Very faintly and dimly, as the 
years passed on, Mrs. Brand came at moments to per- 
ceive this; but she never perceived it otherwise than 
dimly, nor tried nor desired to prove it. For she had 
striven so hard to make of Elizabeth a model of well- 
balanced and measured propriety — all virtues present 
- in her in their due degree, and in certain rigidly- 
weighed quantities, yet none predominating over, or 
over-topping the rest — that to have found out of a 
surety that beneath the surface which she had so care- 
folXy rounded, witl^ so much pains smoothing the 
angles away, there dwelt an inner fire that might at 
any moment break its bounds, and mar her even work> 
was no discovery that she desired to make. If such a 
fire existed she had no wish except to quench it Har- 
mony, propriety, refinement, efficiency — these things 
she advocated and sedulously inculcated; but passion 
and enthusiasm were in her sight inventions of the 
evil one, terms that her mind associated only widi the 
name of licence, that her whole strait-laced soul re- 
jected with horror, as things unkdy-like and un- 
feminine. 

"Do all that you have to do quietly and gently," 
was what she always said to Elizabeth; and so Eliza- 
beth came to do things very quietly and gently in- 
deed, and, to outer appearance, was altogether drilled 
into a beautiful harmony. To some extent, of course, 
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that harmony was artificial, but yet to be quiet was a 
lesson that the girl learnt easily; that, indeed, she 
scarcely required to learn at all, quietness coming to 
her very naturally. She was too much of a dreamer 
to be any thing but silent. Besides, she had no com- 
panions nor playfellows. In the house, except Mrs. 
Brand, there was no other living creature save one 
servant — an ancient maiden, who had seen many years 
and many sorrows, and bore a face as sour as an unr 
ripe apple. She used to treat the child with a sort of 
grim kindness, but it was kindness of a very taciturn 
sort. From the world outside the house she was al- 
most wholly separated. Sometimes a rare visitor 
would come, and a hum of talk would stir the dingy 
parlour for an hour; but, except for this, no creature 
broke upon their solitude, no change came in the 
long monotony of their days. She grew up without 
companions or friends; quiet of necessity; doing her 
tasks, learning her lessons, dreaming her dreams. She 
learnt obediently, as she was bidden to learn, and 
formally, — both touching the things of this world and 
the next She was given instruction in religious 
doctrines, she read her Bible, said her catechism, went 
to church on Sundays. What else she knew about 
religion I think she had to find out for herself, with- 
out assistance — dimly, uncertainly, groping in a semi- 
darkness. Sitting dreaming by the fire-light on those 
winter Sunday evenings when, the pious duties of the 
day being ended, a little pious idleness was allowed 
—sitting dreaming by fire-light in the winter, in 
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twilight when the days were long, vague spiritual in- 
tuitions used to come to the girl sometimes — dim 
yearnings after something that she seemed to know 
near to her, yet which she could not grasp. Her in- 
stinctive love of mystery always gave the unseen and 
infinite a profound attraction for her; things that were 
hidden from her — things that lay behind the veil, — 
the unearthly and immaterial — upon all these her keen 
imagination fastened with a deep sense of awe and 
ifascination. But these unallowed thoughts were al- 
ways silent thoughts; instinctively she never "told them 
to Mrs. Brand, nor turned to her for either enlighten- 
ment or sympathy. 

No answer had ever come to Mrs. Breton's ad- 
vertisements; no clue was ever found to the mystery 
which enveloped her early years. After a little while 
all expectation of her being claimed passed away, and 
most of those who knew about her finding ceased to 
speculate as to her previous history. She herself 
alone, as she grew older, brooded over it, dreaming 
over the dim, blurred story, yearning for the unknown 
things that she should never find. How many an 
hour did she not spend in vain, vague thoughts about 
the home that she had lost — about the unknown 
mother who might be mourning for her still! No more 
fruitful source for endless speculation and invention 
could fall to the lot of an imaginative girl than the 
mysterious beginning of a life such as hers had been; 
those three lost years — should she never be able to 
lift the veil that covered them ]^- should she never be 
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able to pierce through the darkness that parted them 
from her? Her present life, in its even monotony, 
seemed often enough chill and dreary to this girl with 
her passionate longings: somewhere, hidden from her 
— somewhere, though she might never find it, — was 
there not some other life than this waiting for her — 
waiting with eager welcome, if only she could reach 
to M 

But the years passed on, and she never reached 
it. That lost life remained a thing to brood over, 
a thing to rouse endless hopes and yearnings, to 
give birth to a thousand dreams, but never on 
earth to be reached and realized. Instead of that 
life that might have been so sweet (might have 
been! — yet possibly, too, might have had some 
other ingredients in it than those of sweetness), she 
had these calm, long days, with their dull routine, 
their quiet work, their colourless repose, their slight 
and feeble flavour of affection. 

Monotonous, however, as it was, even this placid 
existence could boast of certain landmarks by whose 
aid she could count afterwards how the years had 
flowed on. These landmarks were the visits two or 
three times she paid to the Clock House. "You shall 
come here occasionally, that I may see what progress 
you make," Mrs. Breton had said to her when she 
bade her good-bye on first committing her to Mrs. 
Brand's care; and every two or three years the pro- 
mise had been fulfilled. Elizabeth had gone to the 
Clock House, and spent a few shyly happy week^ 
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there — weeks that were dearer to her than any one 
imagined at the time, as the timid child sat silent and 
apart, seeming as if she always shrank from notice, 
flushing if she was suddenly spokien to, stealing 
away from the companionship of others of her own 
age. 

"I am so sorry for that poor little sensitive crea- 
ture," Mabel used to say at the first; "I am afraid she 
is really very miserable here." But once, when she 
said this to Elizabeth herself, the child's ejres hur- 
riedly opened, the colour sprang to her face, and she 
made a broken, impetuous reply that at once and for 
ever closed Mabel's lips upon that point. 

"Miserable here/ Oh, how could I be? — with 
every thing so beautiful — with j^ou to look at!" This 
was what she answered, half inaudibly; and Mabel, 
taken wholly by surprise, coloured a little, and then 
laughed, and laid her hand upon the child's shoulder. 

"I am very glad if you are not dull; but, you 
foolish little thing," she said, "you must not take it 
into your head that I am any thing worth looking at 
Come out with me into the garden, and we'll pick 
roses together, and admire them; and that will be 
much better for you than thinking about me." 

And then they went hand in hand into the garden, 
and picked their roses; but Elizabeth, in spite of 
Mabel's speech, held to her admiration; and presently 
the other, perceiving that, came passively to acquiesce 
in it, and, perhaps, in time, came even to like it a 
little. For Mabel's own life, you know, had been 
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marred and saddened by that early trouble of hers, 
and loveable as she was, her nature had begun to gain 
something of a thin, starved character, and she was 
often weary, and in want of interests to occupy her. 
Her heart began, after a time, to open a little to the 
child who sat so often worshipping her with her silent 
eyes. 

"Do you know that Elizabeth has fallen in love 
with me, mamma?" she said, half in jest, to Mrs. 
Breton once; "that is why I put this green ribbon in 
my hair. It is a pretty ribbon, isn't it? I thought it 
would suit me, and that Elizabeth would like to see 
it. You know, mamma, I have loved to be admired 
ever since I was two years old, when I used to be 
proud of my red shoes, and the bows upon my 
shoulders." And then she laughed, but the laugh had 
a sort of sadness in it; and she stood before the glass, 
arranging the pale ribbons in her golden hair, and 
thinking, perhaps, of something far away from either 
her own childhood or Elizabeth. 

She was little more than twenty at that time, and 
hope of what she longed for, though it had sunk low 
in her, was not yet gone. "I look old for twenty. 
Oh, I must try to keep myself young, or he will think 
me changed when he comes back," she used to say 
to herself so often when she looked at her thin face 
in the glass. 

She knew that it was thin. That was a fault in 
it, no doubt; but yet it had been always so, and its 
thinness was so much a part of it that, had it lost 
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that, its whole character would have suffered change. 
She might have grown the prettier, but she would 
have lost the fragile, shadowy look that she had now, 
— the look that, as she went with her soft gliding 
step about the house, in the white garments that she 
loved, made her almost as • much like a spirit as a 
woman. She would have lost something too — if that 
had been worth considering — of the worship that 
Elizabeth gave her, for, in the child's dream-world, 
her angels had all come to be like Mabel Breton, and 
Mabel without her immaterial look would have been 
bereft in Elizabeth's sight of one of the main attributes 
of her angelhood. 

It was at her first visit to the Clock House, when 
she was twelve years old, that the child first fell into 
this admiration for Miss Breton. When she returned 
there, in three more years, the end had come to 
Mabel's poor sad dream. Those three uneventful 
years had changed Elizabeth's feeling to her in no 
whit. To an extent of which Mabel had little con- 
ception she had spent them in dwelling on the 
thought of her. Her angels, as I said, had all come 
to bear Mabel's likeness, but her perfect women on 
earth had come to bear it too. The girl had made a 
thousand stories of which she was the heroine; she 
had endowed her with a thousand virtues; the pale, 
pure figure, like a vision, had haunted every dream 
that she had dreamed. And then she went back again 
to the Clock House, and saw her once more. 

Mabel at that time was still young in years, but 
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she had lost her girlish grace, and a worn look had 
come into her face. She, on her side, had not thought 
much of Elizabeth in these weary years that were 
gone. She met her coldly perhaps; perhaps indif- 
ferently; not as the child had dared to dream 'that 
she might meet her. You know how bitter a thing it 
is to long for something night and day, and picture 
to yourself ten thousand times how it will be, and 
live upon the thought and hope of it; and then when 
it comes to find the reality a different thing altogether 
from that for which you have yearned and prayed- 
Ten thousand times Elizabeth had imagined this 
meeting; and now it had come, and her gain was 
only a touch of the lips, a quiet question or two 
about her journey, a single remark that she had 
grown. The girl's whole heart was thrilling with 
emotion, but no consciousness of that seemed even 
to dawn on Mabel, as she stood calmly for two or 
three moments by her side talking to her, and then, 
when some one else addressed Elizabeth, indifferently 
turned away. She had forgotten the child's old love, 
perhaps, or, perhaps, she was too weary now to care 
for it. 

But she did come to care for it again presently. 
On that first night, in spite of her fifteen years — 
which ought, I suppose, to have made a woman of 
her — Elizabeth cried herself to sleep with tears of 
bitter disappointment; but, after the shock had come 
and been endured, then, after a little, comfort began 
to come too. There had b^gun by this time to be a 
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good deal of quiet harmoniousness about Elizabeth, 
and Mabel, poor soul, who wanted tenderness and 
soothing, found this out, and came before long to 
take a certain pleasure in having her beside her. 
They did not talk much to one another, but she grew 
to like the girFs ways, and she would seek her out, 
and make her come and sit with her. Mabel's face 
had got to wear a weary, listless look now. Her 
mother used to watch her with a painful, silent 
anxiety that, coming from so strong and stern a 
woman, had something very pathetic in it; but Mabel 
often shrank from her mother's watchfulness as if she 
could not bear it In the bottom of her heart, in- 
deed, there was a dull resentment against that mother 
brooding secretly — a bitterness that she would never 
wholly cast away. She was gentle in general to her 
mother, but she never went to her for sympathy, nor 
opened her lips to her about her trouble. How could 
she, when it was her hand that had struck the blow 
that had so hurt herl Perhaps some grain of hard- 
ness in her heart kept her from evkr being much 
moved by the sad tenderness in Mrs. Breton's eyes. 
She would not read what they said; she would not 
be touched by them. The sympathy in Elizabeth's 
face grew presently to be plainer to her than her 
mother's sympathy, and to be sweeter too. One day 
she put her arms about the girl's neck, and told her 
story to her with a burst of bitter tears. 

Elizabeth was fifteen then, and in many ways no 
longer a child. One day, to please her, Mabel had 
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let down that curling, golden hair of hers, half 
laughingly, half sadly. She had ceased to wear it on 
her shoulders long ago; but Elizabeth had been 
speaking of the time when she had worn it so, and 
then, because she asked to see it, Mabel had taken 
out the comb that held it, and let the bright coils 
tumble down. 

"It always curled of itself, you know," she said, 
and she began to wind tresses of it round her fingers 
into ringlets. "It always used to curl just in that 
loose, half way. You remember that too, do youl 
My dear, I can't think why you should remember half 
that you do about me. Other people have forgotten; 
why shouldn't you? Why shouldn't you, tool" the 
poor thing repeated, with a break in her voice, and 
all at once clung to the other, and clasped her arms 
about her neck. 

It was that day that she told Elizabeth her poor 
love story, and ever afterwards there was a bond be- 
tween them. Not that the confidence was ever re- 
peated, or that Mabel, having broken her silence 
once, found silence, for the future, impossible: feeble, 
in many respects though she was, she was not one of 
those who could not be silent. Her confidence never 
was repeated, but yet from that day she and Elizabeth 
drew by a great step nearer to one another. On 
Mabel's side it was a distinct change of regard, a 
conversion of very ordinary liking into something that 
had in it a touch of love: on Elizabeth's side the love 
had already existed too passionately to be deepened) 
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but henceforward it dared to show itself with some- 
thing less of shyness. 

For the rest of that visit the girl really lived in 
the paradise of which she had dreamed. To be so 
much to Mabel that the sad eyes should often smile 
at sight of her; to know of a surety that her love 
could give a certain sense of pleasure to her, and 
that her presence soothed and comforted her; she 
gained all this, and more than this her devotion 
never asked. "Will you ever think of me? Will you 
ever write one little word to mel" she dared to ask, 
when she was going away; and when Mabel answered 
her that she would think of her often, and that she 
would write, and sent her away from her with a long, 
warm kiss upon her lips, even in spite of the pain of 
parting the girl was happy, and felt as if some trea- 
sure newly found, some golden thing from heaven, 
had been given her to carry back into the grey gloom 
of home. 

She had been once again at the Clock House 
since then, — two years after this, when she was seven- 
teen, less than a year before the time to which I have 
to bring you now. At this last visit the subject 
of her future occupation had been discussed with 
her. 

"I suppose it will be right that she should go out 
as a governess," Mabel had said before she came; 
"but yet it seems hard, when it would be so much 
pleasapter to have her here, and we could have her 
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SO easily." And she had looked at her mother as she 
said this, with a half hope of moving her. 

But Mrs. Breton, as you may remember, was not 
the sort of woman to be easily moved. 

"I do not think that it would be at all a kind act 
to her, my dear, to leave her here in idleness," she 
said. "I have given her a good education for the 
express purpose of enabling her to become a gover- 
ness, and I shall be very sorry, Mabel, if you put it 
into her head to expect that she is to be any thing 
else. Depend upon it we shall act the most kindly 
by her in trying to make her independent of us." 

And then Mabel had said no more about wishing 
her to remain at the Clock House, and when Eliza- 
beth came, the question of her future teaching was 
discussed without a hint being advanced that any 
other course than that of teaching could lie open to 
her. 

As for Elizabeth herself, she had been well pre- 
pared by Mrs. Brand for what her destiny was to be, 
and had long acquiesced in it very coiftentedly. The 
main point to be settled now was the additional time 
that should be permitted to elapse before any initia- 
tory steps were taken towards finding a situation 
for her. 

"There is no necessity for hurrying matters on," 
Mrs. Breton said. "I consider, my dear, that, as far 
as acquirement goes, you are already very fairly fitted 
to fill the position of governess to young girls, for 
you have not been idle during these years; but bj^fore 
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you go out into the world, it would be of advantage 
to you to be a little older. My feeling is that we had 
better let another year pass. You see, as it is a 
matter of importance to her, I should be very anxious 
before removing you from Mrs. Brand's, to find an- 
other boarder for her. The first thing to be done, 
therefore, is to try tp get some one to fill your place. 
As soon as we have succeeded in that we may turn 
our attention to you; and, if you have to leave Mrs. 
Brand before you find a situation there is this house 
for you to come to, and we shall be very glad to 
have you here for as long as may be found necessary. 
I think this is the best arrangement that we can at 
present come to. As for yourself, Elizabeth," Mrs. 
Breton added, "it is only fair that you should know 
that I am satisfied with you. You have not wasted 
your time. You are modest and lady-like, and I 
think trustworthy. As far as I have hitherto been 
able to judge, you have given me no cause at all for 
dis^pointment." 

If Elizabeth honoured Mrs. Breton more than she 
loved her, that was natural, I think. Not very many 
people loved Mrs. Breton, nor did she care much to 
win general affection. She had done a great deal for 
Elizabeth, but she was quite satisfied to have the girl's 
quiet gratitude in return for it; she neither looked for 
nor desired any other return than that: perhaps she 
hardly looked for even so much as that. She smiled 
at Elizabeth's profound devotion to Mabel, and thought 
it a piece of girlish folly, to be treated tenderly per- 
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haps, but not to be encouraged, or considered as any 
serious or genuine feeling. A mere overflow of youth- 
ful enthusiasm she thought it, something to be ac- 
cepted much as we accept measles or scarlet fever. 
She was very far indeed from desiring that any such 
ebullition should be directed towards herselfr 

This final visit to the Clock House was a happy 
one, too, to Elizabeth, though possibly with something 
less than the whole fulness of her former happiness, 
for it is so seldom that the best things come twice. 
Possibly Mabel might have needed her a little less 
now than she had done before; possibly she, on her 
side, might have come to learn that Mabel was more 
2U woman than an angel. But yet she was very 
happy. 

"You know this house is my earthly Paradise," 
she said to Mabel once, with a little laugh. "I don't 
think — let what would happen now — that it could 
ever lose its sacredness, and become like other places." 
So the halo still remained around it when she went 
back to Mrs. Brand's. 

Since then a winter had passed, and spring had 
come, and with the spring a pupil had been found to 
fill her place at Mrs. Brand's. The news of her find- 
ing had just arrived in a letter sent by Mrs. Breton. 
An Indian orphan child, who wanted a home, was to 
succeed Elizabeth. "She will arrive in the middle of 
May, you see," Mrs. Breton had written, "so as soon 
as you like you can send Elizabeth to me. I have 
no doubt but that with a little trouble I shall succeed 
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in finding her a situation. Meanwhile she can without 
any difficulty remain here." 

So the old life was finally to end now, — the old 
life that had been so strange once, that had been 
familiar for so long. In the grey parlour, in the sun- 
shin* of the April day, the girl sat in the window, with 
Mrs. Breton's letter on the desk before her, reading 
and re-reading it. The end had come at last; the 
end that she had yearned for sometimes, — that had 
seemed long in coming; and yet in these first moments, 
■ — as she sat in the colourless room she knew so well, 
as she looked from the window on the melancholy 
little wood, as she thought how in a few weeks more 
this familiar hfe, that had sheltered her for so many 
years, would have passed away, — in these first moments 
the girl was not glad. 
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CHAPTER XL 

It had not been till she was two-and-twenty that 
the termination had finally come to that foolish love- 
dream of Mabel Breton's which had begun five years 
before. All through these years the girl had gone on 
clinging to it. She was of a tenacious nature; not 
very strong, but very faithful; and she had never 
been able to forget her lover, or more than partially 
to resign belief that he would come back to her. For 
a long time her secret hope had been that he would 
come back when she was twenty-one, and claim her 
promise to become his wife; and she lived upon this 
hope — how completely no one knew. For four whole 
years it sustained her. "He knows I shall not change: 
he will come back," she always said. Poor simple 
Mabel! long before her coming of age had arrived 
Captain Edward Lyon had forgotten her almost as 
completely as he had forgotten the tailor's bill he 
owed when he had engaged himself to her; he thought 
no more of returning to her than of returning to bibs 
and pinafores. 

He had made love to a dozen girls since he had 
parted from Mabel, and was as innocent of all belief 
that during this time she had remained faithful to him 
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as he was utterly innocent of such Quixotic loyalty on 
his own side. I am afraid that when she came of age 
no recollection of that important event even so much 
as once crossed Captain Lyon's mind. In fact he 
had pretty completely given up all thought of marry- 
ing Mabel from that day when he encountered Mrs. 
Breton in her drawing-room and was routed by her. 
The thing, he had felt after that, was not worth mak- 
ing any further effort for. Of course he had not said 
so to Mabel, but he had laughed at the passionate 
farewell promise which the poor girl had written to 
him of eternal constancy, and had sent back a very 
vague, though tender, response to it, in which he 
had left himself, on his part, perfectly unfettered by 
inconvenient vows. It was a very pathetic letter, con- 
taining references to his blighted hopes and broken 
heart that Mabel, as she read and re-read them, 
blotted with her tears; but it said nothing at all about 
returning to claim her in four years, or of remaining 
faithful to her in the interval. If, indeed, he could 
have reckoned of a surety on obtaining possession of 
Mabel and her fortune when she was one-and-twenty 
he might have entertained the thought of waiting for 
her; but how could he reckon on ever marrying her — 
poor fragile little thing, who could be wound so easily 
round other people's fingers — as long as Mrs. Breton 
was alive? So when he took his leave of England he 
mentally also took his leave of Mabel Breton, and all 
that unlucky love affair of theirs, and, a free man 
with not on the whole a deeply-wounded heart, or a 
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much-disturbed conscience, betook himself to fresh 
fields and pastures new. 

And — who can tell? — perhaps he was right, and 
Mabel never would have had the courage to marry 
him. She thought that she would, and she might by 
chance have known herself better than other people 
knew her; but most on-lookers, seeing her and her 
mother side by side, would have come to the cori- 
cluision, I imagine, that a contest between them was 
likely to be as unequal a thing as a contest between 
a grown woman and a child. Mrs. Breton herself, 
calm in the conviction of her own strength, had little 
real fear that Mabel in defiance of her would marry 
Captain Lyon. She had little fear of that, but yet 
none the less did she watch Mabel sadly and anxiously, 
and hate the man who had troubled her with a bitter, 
untiring hatred. Her fair-haired, fragile girl, — had 
she not been the pet and sunshine of the house till 
'this curled and scented fop had come, and broken 
her upon the wheel? For it had been his doing, that 
crushing on the wheel, Mrs. Breton always said to 
herself, with firm, unfaltering reliance on the righteous- 
ness of her own deed: his doing, not hers who had 
tried to save her. He had given what he called 
his love to her, and his love had ruined, her like a 
curse. 

Mrs. Breton was not a woman who, in the matter 
of forgiving injuries, found it an easy thing to be a 
Christian. She could grant forgiveness to certain 
offenders; but some offenders she could never forgive, 
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She was a stubborn woman; one who loved righteous- 
ness and justice, but who looked on pity in many 
cases as merely the infirmity of weak natures. Neither 
Mabel nor any one else knew how deep and bitter the 
resentment was that she cherished against Captain 
Lyon, for, unlike to herself as Mabel was, — even pos- 
sessing qualities that in strangers would have been 
irritating and offensive to her, — Mrs. Breton loved 
Mabel with a depth of love that she had never given 
to her other daughter, and therefore, instinctively, 
upon the man who had injured her she bestowed a 
proportionate hatred. Never, as the long months and 
years went on, did the mother and daughter talk to- 
gether of Edward Lyon. The feelings of both were 
too deep and bitter for discussion about him to be 
possible between them as long as they continued to 
live under the same roof. But all the more for that 
— all the more that he had set division between her 
and the dearest thing she had on earth — did Mrs. Breton 
pursue him with her silent, implacable resentment. 

Once only, after that successful interview in which 
she had worsted him, did she plainly speak her opinion 
of him to Mabel. 

"You will not believe it," she said to her daughter; 
"you will not believe one word that I say, — I am well 
aware of that, — but yet I shall be false to what I feel 
to be right if I do not tell you that now I have seen 
him I find it not only easy to believe, but impossible 
to disbelieve, every bad thing that I have heard of 
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him. As surely as I am speaking to you I believe him 
to be dishonourable, and a liar, and a coward." 

"Mammal" the girl had cried, with her voice 
quivering, and her eyes flashing when Mrs. Breton 
had reached these words; but the elder woman had 
only sadly shaken her head. 

"No, I know that you will not believe me now," 
she said; "and, if you ever come to know his char- 
acter at all, you will gloss over its faults with lighter 
words than these; but at least I choose you to know 
that this is what I think of him. And, if I think so, 
can you honestly say that you believe I am not justi- 
fied in keeping you with the whole strength I have 
from marrying such a man?" 

"But he is not what you say he is! I know liim, 
and you cannot know him," the girl replied, still 
facing her mother with those fiercely flashing eyes; 
<'and it does not justify you in doing wrong to think 
that you are right. But you don't care what I suffer. 
I don't think you would care if you broke my heart," 
said the poor soul, and turned away, catching her 
breath, and sobbing, and never thinking — never think- 
ing very much, I fear, through all the years that fol- 
lowed — that some one else suffered in all this matter 
besides her lover and herself. 

She never learnt the fact, at any rate, through any 
complaint from Mrs. Breton's proud lips, for Mrs. 
Breton was not the kind of woman to make a display 
of such wounds as might be rankling in her bosom. 
These two got presently to live together without any 
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appearance of broken harmony; you might have seen 
them together for a good while, and not have guessed 
at what lay hidden and covered up between them. 
Mabel fell back into the old way of being very gentle 
and obedient to her mother. Mrs. Breton's manner, 
if it changed at all, became only a little moTe tender 
than it had formerly been. She used to watch the pale 
girl with a silent, painful look in her eyes that Mabel 
perhaps rarely saw, and perhaps still more rarely 
read. She was very gentle to her mother; and yet 
during all these years she never once entirely forgot 
that her mother had become her enemy. 

When she was drawing near her twenty-first birth- 
day the quiet sadness into which she had sunk began 
to break up into feverish restlessness and inequality 
of spirits: "Surely he will come: I shall have a letter 
from him. In two months — in one month — in a few 
days now," she went thinking to herself. The Indian 
mail came in three days after her birthday, and brought 
them a letter from Pauline; but that was. all There 
was no other: none for her. Then she said — "He 
would not write till after the day was past;" and she 
tried to comfort herself with this thought, and set her- 
self to wait again. But she waited for mail after mail, 
and no letter ever came. 

During all the time that he had been away she 
had heard tidings of him only twice. Pauline on one 
occasion had written — very uncertain of her wisdom 
in doing so, and yet not having the heai;t wholly to 
conceal her little 9hred of news;— "Oq W^uesday^ at 
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the I/eightons' ball, who do you think I danced with? 
You will never guess. Captain Lyon. We were in- 
troduced to one another — quite accidentally — by Mrs. 
Leighton, and I think our meeting took hhn as much 
by surprise as it did me. He asked after Mabel, but 
only in a formal way. He is not here with his re- 
giment, but only on a visit to a friend, for a week or 
two. I thought him pretty agreeable, but he did not 
talk very much, and I fancy he was a little startled at 
having met me. I did not feel very much at ease 
either, I can assure you, and was rather glad when the 
dance came to an end." 

This had been Pauline's report of him. From an 
entirely different quarter — from the chance visit to the 
Clock House of a girl who had some Indian friends 
— she had heard afterwards some later news; that he 
had had a long illness, and had gone on sick leave up 
the country. 

"But I don't thmk he is very ill," the girl said, 
with a laugh, "for by my brother's last letter they were 
all busy at the Archers', where he was, with private 
theatricals , and Captain Lyon was to be one of their 
chief performers. Did you ever see him act? Oh, 
he is just in his element in the midst of that sort 
of thing;" and then she began to describe some acting 
long ago here in England in which he and she had 
both taken part before Mabel ever knew him; and 
Mabel listened with her heart beating, and with a 
strange agitation of joy and anguish. For how could 
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she bear to hear of him only in this chance, starved 
way, and yet — oh, how much better, a thousand times 
over, was it to hear of him even thus than never to 
hear of him at all, — never to know where he was, 
what he was doing, whom he was with! With all the 
art she could she encouraged the girl to go on talk- 
ing. What poor light talk it was! How little like a 
hero did the man of whom it told appear in it, and 
yet how Mabel listened, with her poor, hungry heart 
ready to gather in and feed itself upon every valueless 
word! 

All this had been a year ago; for a year past she 
had heard nothing. And then her birthday came, and 
that weary waiting after it, during which hope, which 
had been high for a little while, grew gradually sick, 
and then died out at last. For after nearly another 
year had ended, one day in a newspaper that Pauline 
had sent, she saw the announcement of his marriage. 
The paper had been sent for some wholly other reason 
than to tell her that; the Hilliards had not even seen 
the little paragraph before they forwarded it; but Mabel, 
searching for some tidings of her lover with her eager 
eyes, found this, poor soul. 

• It was when she was two-and-twenty, not long be- 
fore that visit of Elizabeth's to the Clock House at 
which Mabel told her sad story to her. She was sit- 
ting by herself when she found the announcement, — 
no one near her, happily, to see her first despair. She 
sat alone, with her eyes upon the cruel words, feeling 
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at first as if her heart had broken. Three lines con- 
tained the whole: three lines; no more. ."On May 
15th, at Nagpour, Captain Edward Lyon, of Her 
Majesty's Regiment, to Harriet, widow of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Delaine." That was all: just these three 
lines to take the hope of five years away. 

After a little while she began to cry with desolate, 
despairing tears. She ought to have been too proud 
to do that, perhaps, but pride had never been a virtue 
of hers, and in these first moments, at any rate, she 
still did not believe that he had been to blame. She 
thought of him as well as of herself with passionate 
pity, as she sat crying over their wasted youth; she 
could not separate herself from him yet, nor think 
that he might have done differently if he had chosen, 
nor believe that he had wilfully been f^lse to her. 
She saw that they were parted now, but that was all 
she saw; she did not blame him because of it, nor 
gain any comfort from her own self-esteem to make 
the pang less hard to bear. 

And so the poor romance of her life ended here, 
sharply and suddenly. An absolute romance it had 
been throughout — baseless and unsubstantial as a 
dream. For had she ever, indeed, been in love with 
Edward Lyon at all? or had it not been rather all 
along that she had dressed up some creature of her 
own imagination in his likeness, and made a puppet 
of it, and fallen down and worshipped it? The real 
Captain Lyon bore little enough resemblance to the 
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lover of her dreams; if, even at the end of these six 
years, he and she had met again together in the flesh, 
it is likely enough that she would have been wholly 
disappointed in him. She had had her illusion, and 
had paid a heavy price for it; but she would have 
paid a heavier price still if her mother had not done 
that thankless work of hers. "My dear," Mrs. Breton 
said to Mabel once, "we would need to have another 
life, I think, if for nothing else than that we may get 
to understand each other in it." 

She was two-and-twenty at the time of Captain 
Lyon's marriage; she was six-and-twenty when Eliza- 
beth, at eighteen, left Mrs. Brand's finally and came 
to the Clock House. During these four years she had 
accepted the inevitable, and had become happier in 
her resignation by a good deal than she had been 
before suspense was ended. She had begun to put 
this story of hers aside as something that lay dead 
and buried. He was not her lover any more; she 
had no more right to care for him; he had left her 
and forgotten her. He had left and forgotten her 
from the day that he set sail from England, but of 
course she' did not know that; a kind ignorance left 
her at least the comfort of a partial faith in him. An- 
other sort of woman than Mabel was would perhaps 
have swept such wasted love out of her heart alto- 
gether, and have forced herself to scorn and hate it, 
but it was not in Miss Breton's nature to do that. 
She clung to the past with a sad and constant ten- 
derness. The thing that sh^ had lost did not lose its 
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sweetness for her because she had lost it. I do not 
know if trampling on the grave of our old worship is 
a kind of act that ever does good to any of us, but 
for some « of us it is best, I am very sure, to retain 
reverence for the memory of even our broken idols. 

It was on a May day, when the yellow oak leaves 
were bursting, and even the ilex trees in the little 
wood were dropping their dark winter garment and 
beginning to clothe themselves with green, that Eliza- 
beth finally turned her back on that quiet life of hers 
at Mrs. Brand's, and — half sore with the pain Of recent 
parting, half glad with the hope of coming happiness 
— came to the Clock House. 

This was the third time now that she had come 
back to it since it had become dear to her, — the third 
\ time that, as she approached, she had watched for the 
first glimpse of the smoke that curled up from its 
chimneys through the trees, and felt her heart beat 
quick- as she passed its entrance gates. It had come 
to seem to her now as if she had known the place her 
whole Hfe long; almost as though behind this life that 
had been hers now for so many years there had been 
no other life; as if all that previous wandering of hers, 
all that existence in the little theatre had been a 
strange feverish dream. She could hardly picture to 
herself now how it had all looked when she was new 
to it, when that first night in her desolate terror she 
had fled towards it along the unfcnown^ road. Tbey 
had shown het since the window at which she c^me 
and beat, and the spot where her failing arms h^A 
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dropped Joe for the last time: she had sat in the old. 
place on the common's top where, on the final morn- 
ing of their wandering, she had sat so long with the 
little lad's tired head upon her knees, and had tried 
to trace the way by which she must have carried him 
over the rough, broken ground down into the valley 
from the height 

But it all looked so altered now: the eyes that had 
become familiar with it all could no longer see it as 
they had seen it in the pain and strangeness of that 
first day: a hundred pleasant memories had blotted 
out so much of the bitterness of that earliest memory. 
It had even become possible to her to walk through 
Sandon now, where every street had had its sorrowful 
history for her, and where she could point to the 
doorsteps on which they had spent their weary nights, 
and the street corners at which she had stood and 
sung her songs, and yet be only conscious of a strange, 
dreamy feeling all the time, as if she were merely 
thinking of some story that had happened in some 
other world; not in this place, but only in some place 
that had seemed like this. All this had become pos- 
sible to her even while, with a still vivid and sad 
love for him, she could sit by Joe's little grave in the; 
churchyard, and feel that that was real and true; that 
he had veritably lived and ended his poor life in this 
place, and that they had laid him here. Perhaps the 
tangible evidence of the little mound made this seem 
credible when all the rest had become half like a 
dream. 
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She was almost a woman when, with all her little 
worldly possessions accompanying her, and Mrs. Brand 
left finally behind her, she came now, in the spring 
weather, to the Clock House, — "freed from your im- 
prisonment at last," as Mabel said, with a half laugh, 
as she welcomed her. For Elizabeth's life at Mrs. 
Brand's had always to Mabel seemed a dismal sort of 
imprisonment. "I always think of you as a captive 
damsel," she used to say to her, "shut up with an old 
gorgon in an enchanted tower. How do you and 
your gorgon manage to live together? I think I should 
break out and make my escape, or beat myself against 
the walls of my cage till I made an end of myself, if 
I were in your place; but you take every thing that is 
disagreeable so patiently, you good child; you are not 
like me, who have been pampered with luxurious 
living all my life, till I can't bear plain things, or little 
rooms, or tiresome people." 

So she welcomed the girl with a little show of 
triumph now. "I am glad the gorgon is not going to 
have you any more. I am glad we have got you safe 
out of her clutches, and that all that enchanted life is 
at an end," she said to her. "I hope it may be a 
good, happy, healthy life that is going to begin now, 
my dear." And with these last words, said in earnest, 
she pressed Elizabeth's hand closely in hers. 

Elizabeth was older now than Mabel had been 
when they first met. "All my sunshine was gone be- 
fore I was as old as she is," the woman may have 
been thinking as she spoke. 
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There was a quaiat little brooch 6et round with 
pearls that Elizabeth brought presently out of one of 
her boxes. 

"Look," she said to Mabel, with a little quiver at 
her lip, "Mrs. Brand gave me this last night. She has 
always worn it, all these years that I have been there, 
and last night she took it out of her neckerchief, and 
told me that she wanted me to have it, because she 
thought it would remind me of her; — and so it will, 
— so it will," said Elizabeth, with a very unsteady 
voice; and she softly put the little trinket back into 
the box whence she had taken it without a word from 
the other, who stood looking on. 

"For, you kno>sr, she has been kind to me," she 
said eagerly after a few moments' silence, and turning 
roufid to Mabel with a pair of tender eyes. "She 
never has said a really harsh thing to me, and she has 
always been so just. I wish I had been fonder of her. 
I Yeel now as if I had had no right to care so little 
for her, and so much for every thipg here. She put 
her arms round my neck to-day, and cried when she 
said good-bye to me. Think of her doing that! I 
have been feeling all day as if I ought to run back to 
her just to ask her to forgive me," said the girl, with 
her voice breaking again. 

"You are a foolish child," Mabel answered kindly. 
*'If the cried this morning I am very sure that you 
cried too; so what do you think she has got to forgive 
you for? Unpack your things, and let yourself be 
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happy. If you look as tearful as this, you know, I 
shall think you are not glad to see me." 

And then at tiiis Elizabeth lifted up her eyes, and 
the sun began to break through their dimness. 

She was afraid, indeed, of being only too happy 
at the Clock House; afraid of the life there becoming 
so sweet to her that it would wring her heart pre- 
sently to leave it She said to Mabel a few days after 
her arrival, — 

"I am sure I had better get a situation as soon as 
I can, because if I stay here long every thing in any 
other place will seem hard to me. If Mrs. Breton 
would begin to make inquiries for me at once it would 
be the best thing for me, I know." 

But Mabel only laughed at her for saying this; 
and Mrs. Breton herself had ahready by this time 
begun to make quite other plans for her, which pre- 
sently, in her usual decided fashion, sshe announced. 

"I have come to the conclusion, my dear, that 
you had better stay here for six months, and have 
some lessons," she said one morning to Elizabeth. 
"There are some things in which you greatly need 
improving. Your playing is not good enough. You 
are very backward in drawing. Mrs. Brand's teaching 
has been excellent, as far as it has gone, but it has 
occupied itself more with the substantial than the 
ornamental. I will arrange immediately about getting 
masters for you. You shall have the girls' old school- 
room up-stairs to study in, and if you resolve tg 
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work hard, in six months you may do a great 
deal." 

This was Mrs. Breton's plan, to which Elizabeth 
could only timidly answer, "You are very good to 
me — you are too good to me;" and then quietiy 
acquiesce in it, powerless to object, even if she had 
wished to have objected. 

But, indeed, in her heart she did not To live 
for six months at the Clock House, not idly nor use* 
lessly, but doing a specified work, — what sweeter thing 
could she desire than thati "Oh, I will work so hard; 
I will try so hard not to disappoint her!" she thought 
to herself. How happy she should be! How happy 
she could not fail to be, she thought. 

"We always used to like that school-room of ours," 
Mabel said to her. "I don't know if you will find it 
a good room to work in (Pauline and I, you know, 
never worked), but it is a delightful room for idleness, 
I can quite assure you of that. When I was a little 
thing I used to make Pauline take me on her lap, 
and we would sit so in the window-seat talking, for 
hours together. We were very fond of being here in 
those old days." 

So the girl took her place happily in her bright, 
sunny room! "We had only windows looking to the 
ijorth at Mrs. Brand's," she said. "I used to long so 
for the sunshine to come in, but it never came except 
just for a little bit in winter — such a little bit late in 
the afternoons." 
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It almost seemed to her at first as if this new 
room was too pretty for her, as if it had too much of 
a holiday look. For the first day or two that she 
worked in it she drew down the blinds before her 
windows that she might not be tempted to idleness 
by the sight of all the loveliness outside. She felt as 
if it would be easier to work, as of old, with only the 
stunted oaks of the little wood before her, with the 
^ dusty road instead of this velvet lawn, with only her 
little knot of primroses in the place of all these bright 
sweet flowers. It seemed so at first; but she grew 
accustomed presently to the new beauty, and then it 
made her only glad, not idle. In the sunny mornings 
the trees threw soft shadows on her desk, the birds 
sang to her, the perfumes from the flowers came 
through her open window; and with a thankful heart 
the girl sat in her pleasant study and did her 
work. 

Very quietly and happily did all that summer 
pass; undisturbed, except presently, by the prospect 
of one event. May was gone, and June had almost 
followed, when one day this letter came from Mrs. 
HiUiard. 

"My dearest mother," Pauline had written, — 

"I am so excited to-day that, though the post 
does not go out for three days to come, I must begin 
to write to you at once. Mamma, what do you think? 
— we are coming home! Yesterday I did not dare to 
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think that such a thing was possible, but the whole 
thing has been settled in the course of a few hours, 
and I owe it all to Dr. Mitchell, for he came here 
yesterday evening just by chance, and as he was going 
away, without anybody asking him, he said to Arthur 
that I had better take my little Femie home. Arthur 
did not say a word to me all night, because he was 
afraid of upsetting me, he said; but this morning he 
has told me Dr. Mitchell's advice, and I have seen 
Dr. Mitchell himself again, and had a long kind talk 
with him; and the end of it all is that, as soon as I 
can get ready, Femie and I are to start for home, and 
in six months Arthur is to follow us for good. This 
is the best arrangement we have been able to come 
to. It is not satisfactory, of course, for I don't like 
the prospect of leaving Arthur; but, when I think of 
my other darlings that are gone — oh, mamma, I can't 
hesitate about it. Femie has been looking pale and 
thin for the last few months. Dr» Mitchell says she 
is growing too fast, and, though he tells me not to 
frighten myself about her, still he says decidedly that 
she ought to be out of India; and so, you see, there 
is only one thing to do, — I must bring her home at 
once, and you will take us both in for a little while, 
won't you, mammal and give us house room till we 
can go to Wrotham, which won't be till Arthur comes, 
for I don't want to go there by myself, as you may 
well suppose." 

This was Pauline's news, and on the day it came. 
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as Mrs. Breton and Mabel sat talking together ovef 
it, Mabel suddenly exclaimed, — 

"I wonder if she will want a governess for Femie! 
Suppose, if she were, that she were to take a liking 
to Elizabeth!" 

"If she were to want a governess, I think that 
Elizabeth in many respects would suit her admirably," 
Mrs. Breton replied, after a moment's silence; and 
then they talked the matter over for five minutes. 

"I should be very glad if such a thing were to be 
thought of," Mrs. Breton said; "but be careful, Mabel, 
not to give a hint about it to Elizabeth herself^ We 
know nothing yet of what Pauline's plans for the 
teaching of the child may be,' so for us to interfere 
in any way in the matter at present could only be 
mischievous." 

"Of course, I would say nothing to Elizabeth," 
Mabel answered; and so presently she told the girl 
this great news of Mrs. Hilliard's coming home, and 
said no word, though her tongue itched a little to do 
it, about the plan that she and her mother had been 
speaking of. 

"Pauline is s6 very anxious about Femie," she 
merely told her, "and no wonder, for the death of the 
other children was such a terrible heart-break to them. 
I don't think they have ever got over it, — not over 
the boy's death at any rate. Pauline used to be such 
a light-hearted creature; but ever since little David 
died she seems to have got as grave and sad as an 

17* 
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old woman. But I suppose we are all getting grave 
and old," Mabel said, and lifted up her head to 
look at her face in the chimney-glass, with a half 
sigh, s 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The summer had gone, and autumn was making 
crimson colouring upon the trees, when Pauline 
Hilliard came home to the Clock House. It was 
upon a sunny and windy September day that she 
arrived; the lime-trees dropping yellow leaves upon 
the carriage roof as she drove up the avenue to the 
house. It is strange what trifles our memories some- 
times seize on to remember! Those golden leaves 
were always afterwards to Elizabeth associated with 
this day. The wild wind whirled them in an eddying 
dance as the carriage stopped before the door. There 
was no one waiting in the entrance to welcome her, 
for her mother and Mabel were already with her — 
they had gone to meet her at Southampton — and 
Elizabeth, too shy to feel that she had any right to 
present herself, was only looking out from her study 
window. "Is that Mellon? How do you do, Mellon? 
And Marshall? Are you quite well, Marshall?" This 
was all the greeting that Pauline had to make as, 
after her ten years' absence, she recrossed the threshold 
of her old home. 

She had written to* them before she came that she' 
was so much altered that she thought they would not 
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know her. Well, they would have known her; but 
she was changed none the less for that. She was 
only thirty; but she had the look, and the manner, 
and the tone of an older woman. She had got very 
thin, and the brunette face had grown pale; and she 
had become, from a lively talker, rather silent and 
grave. 

"Yes, I lost all my colour four years ago, you 
know, — after I was ill," she had said to them. This 
was the time when her little boy had died. 

"You see, mamma, I shall never get over it," she 
said afterwards to her mother alone. "I don't mean 
that I am unhappy; it is not that. I have a great 
deal to make me happy, and I am quite resigned; but 
nothing has ever been the same since to either of us; 
nothing ever seems to matter now as it used to do. 
I don't want to grow indifferent, as if I had no 
interests left; but during these last years it has been 
so terribly hard sometimes to hold oneself up at all." 

"You will find it easier here, my dear. I hope 
you will feel very differently presently, when you 
have got back your strength again," Mrs. Breton said 
to her. 

"Yes, when wg are all settled at Wrotham it will 
be very nice, — won't it?" Pauline said, and brightened 
into a smile. "Oh, I am so thankful to have got 
Femie here! Do you think she looks pretty healthy, 
mammal I know she is thin; but you see that is be- 
cause she has been growing. You don't think she 
seems really very delicate, do youl" 
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"My dear, I don't think she is delicate at all. I 
don't think you have any thing whatever to make 
yourself anxious about," Mrs. Breton replied. 

And, indeed, little Femie Hilliard was by no 
means a fragile-looking child; but, on the contrary, 
if she was thin, was sturdily made, and showed no 
outward signs whatever of being about to pine away. 
"The voyage has done her good already," her mother 
said; and, certainly, an unprejudiced person would 
have concluded that it had done her all the good of 
which she at present stood in need. "Fm as well as 
ever I can be," said Femie herself bluntly after her 
mother's last speech. She was only six, but she was 
a staid child, and looked older, and had *a quick, de- 
cisive way of speaking. 

"No," said Mrs. Hilliard, "I certainly should not 
have remembered Elizabeth." 

She said this with a pleasant smile, holding the 
girl's hand as she stood beside her in her work-room. 
They had all come in there together, to show the 
room and its occupant to Pauline. "I shouldn't re- 
member you, and I am sure you can't remember me. 
You were a little bit of a thing — not much bigger 
,than my Femie here — when I saw you last." 

Elizabeth looked at the child, and the child looked 
at her. 

"Yes, I was only nine. I don't think I should 
have known you again." 

"I am sure you wouldn't." 
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This answer came with a laugh, and then Mrs. 
Hilliard began to look about her in the room, and to 
ask questions of the others, and to point out changes 
that had been made; and Femie, in her solemn way, 
advanced a little nearer to Elizabeth, and, after a few 
moments, began to talk to her. 

"Is this where you learn your lessons?" said 
Femie. 

"Yes," answered Elizabeth. 

"You're very big to learn lessons," said Femie. 

"Yes, Fm rather big," replied Elizabeth, with a 
smile. 

"Why do you do iti" said Femie bluntly. 

"Because I want to know as much as I can." 

And then, as if this reply approved itself to her 
understanding, Femie nodded her small head. 

"How do you like being in England? Were you 
sorry to come away from India?" asked Elizabeth, 
after a moment or two's silence, beginning to ask 
questions on her own account. 

But Femie 6nly gave utterance to a dubious "H'm!" 
in response; and, vouchsafing no further information, 
as though she considered the inquiries too trifling to 
engage her attention, immediately started a fresh sub- 
ject of her own. 

"I learn lessons too," said Femie. 

"I dare say you do," replied Elizabeth. 

"Spelling," said Femie. 
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"Spelling is a very good thing to learn," answered 
Elizabeth, without laughing. 

"And geography/' said Femie, in a tone of im- 
portance. 

"Oh, you learn geography tool What is the chief 
town of England?" 

Femie shot out a look of rebuke from her brown 
eyes, and apparently disdained to give this required 
proof of her proficiency. 

"As if you didn't know!" said Femie scornfully. 

"Oh yes, I know very well, but I want to see if 
you know." 

This ftank confession of her object had an effect 
on Femie, for she meditated for a moment or two, 
and then burst out curtly with — "London!" 

"There!" cried Femie triumphantly the next in- 
stant, "you thought I couldn't tell!" 

"Oh no, I didn't think that you could not tell. 
For any thing I know you may be able even to 
tell me the capital of Crim Tartary," said Elizabeth 
gravely. 

"The capital of what?" asked Femie, and knitted 
her brow. 

"Of Crim Tartary." 

"I don't believe there is such a place!" said Femie 
contemptuously; but on Elizabeth assuring her with 
every appearance of truthfulness that there was no 
doubt of its existence, Femie suddenly became 
thoughtful. 
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"I am so glad to see our old school-room turned 
to so good a use, Elizabeth," Mrs. Hilliard said, as 
she came back from the window where she had been 
talking with the others, and took her little daughter's 
hand again. "Mabel and I used to be so fond of 
this room. I hope you find it a good place to work 
in?" 

"I am very happy here," Elizabeth answered 
simply; and then Mabel ajniled and patted her arm 
as she passed her. 

"Yes, I don't think she is very miserable with us. 
We don't get on very badly together," she said. 
"Come away now, little one. Come awaj^, Pauline. 
You sha'n't be interrupted with us idle people any 
more, my dear." 

The same day, an hour or two later in the even- 
ing, Femie, from a stool on which she had perched 
herself beside the drawing-room fire, suddenly broke 
in on a few moments' pause that had occurred in a 
conversation between her mother and Mrs. Breton 
with this blunt communication — 

"Mamma, I should like to say my lessons to that 
girl upstairs." 

"*To that girl upstairs!' My dear," exclaimed 
Pauline, "that is Miss August. You must not speak 
of Miss August as *that girl.*" 

"I should like to say my lessons to Miss August," 
repeated Femie with perfect sang froid, accepting the 
emendation at once as a trivial matter of form, over 
which it was not worth disputing. 
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"Well Femie, I dare say you would, but I am 
not so sure that Miss August would like it," answered 
her mother. And then she turned to Mrs. Breton. 
"By the way, what is Elizabeth doing?" she said. 

"Qualifying herself to be a governess," Mrs. Breton 
answered. 

"Oh, is she really?" 

"She is working very hard. She is a good girl. 
I am beginning to feel great reliance on her." 

"I wonder P* 

These two words came from Pauline quickly, and 
then there ensued a sudden silence, for Mrs. Hilliard's 
eyes fell on her daughter's face, and Femie was a 
little pitcher that had dangerously long ears. Mrs. 
Breton began to talk of something else, and Pauline 
asked no more questions about Elizabeth till Femie 
had been presently despatched to bed. 

Almost as soon as she was gone, however — 

"I wonder if Elizabeth would do as a governess 
for Femie! Do you think she would?" Mrs. Hilliard 
said. 

"I have very little doubt that she would," Mrs. 
Breton replied. 

"Oh, do you really think that!" And at this 
Pauline's face quite brightened. "Why, mamma, if I 
were to find a governess for Femie in Elizabeth I 
should be perfectly delighted!" 

"So should I, my dear. I should be very glad 
indeed." 
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"You see, I must have somebody for her soon, — 
and she is such a peculiar child; she takes such de- 
termined likes and dislikes. Now she really seems to 
have taken a liking to Elizabeth already." 

"H'm! — I wouldn't lay much stress on that,*' Mrs. 
Breton said, and shook her head. 

"Well, no, — perhaps not exactly, — only, really, you 
don't know yet what an odd little tenacious thing she 
is. Do you remember my telling you about my new 
Ayah two years ago? Such a nice woman — and such 
an excellent character I had with her. I thought I 
was going to get a perfect treasure. But I couldn't 
keep her a month. There was no peace with that 
little monkey as long as she was in the house. She 
fairly refused to sit in the same room with her. Oh 
yes, mamma," — and Pauline laughed — "I know what 
that expressive face means; and you are quite right; 
if Femie were your daughter I am quite aware that 
you would have her under better management; but 
you know I never had any power of ruling — never 
one bit — and then, too, it has been so difficult out 
there; you don't know how difficult it has sometimes 
been," said Pauline quite pathetically. "She has been 
left so much to servants; in India, in bringing up 
children, that seems always so unavoidable, and it has 
been one of the chief reasons why I have wanted so 
to have her at home. She ought not to be any longer 
with people who obey her. My only fear about Eliza- 
beth would be whether she would be old enough to 
take a proper position with her," 
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"The only way of proving that would be to try 
her," Mrs. Breton said. "If you will take my advice, 
you will ask her to-morrow — or, if you like, I will ask 
her, — simply to teach Femie for a few weeks as a 
convenience to you, without saying a word about the 
future. You will be very well able in two or three 
weeks' time to judge whether the experiment will 
answer. If it should fail no harm will have been 
done, — and I think," said Mrs. Breton, with a little 
half-jesting malice in her eyes, "I think it will not be 
very much of a slur upon Elizabeth if it should turn 
out in the end that she has failed in doing for Femie 
what Femie's mother confesses she has entirely failed 
to do." 

"Ah, mamma," exclaimed Pauline laughing and 
colouring, "you were always very severe upon your 
daughters!" 

But Pauline accepted her mother's proposition 
very gratefully, and next morning Mrs. Breton said to 
Elizabeth — 

"My dear, we are going to ask you to do some- 
thing for us. Until things get settled — ^^during the 
next week or two — do you think you could take little 
Femie, and hear her say her lessonsl" 

And then, as soon as Elizabeth had gladly as- 
sented, — 

"You see it will be a relief to Mrs. Hilliard," 
Mrs. Breton went on quietly. "She has taught Femie 
herself hitherto — as far as the child has had any 
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teaching at all; but I imagine the lessons have been 
pretty irregular, and Femie, I dare say you will find, 
has not very clear ideas about either work or obedi- 
ence. You must do the best you can with her, my 
dear, and make her understand, if possible, that she 
must submit to your authority. I say this, you know, 
Elizabeth," said Mrs. Breton kindly, "as much in your 
interest as in hers, for teaching Femie will be of 
service to you as practice." 

"Yes, I know. I shall like to try it very much. 
I will do my best," answered Elizabeth earnestly. 

So then, in the course of the morning, Femie, led 
by her mother, made her first entrance for business 
purposes, with a grave, wide-awake face, into the 
school-room in which her govemess-in-prospect had 
been already for an hour or two seated. 

"Don't you think I am very unconscionable, to 
shift off my proper work like this upon your 
shoulders?" Pauline said smiling, as she came in* 
Pauline had grown, in general, to be a rather grave 
woman now, but her face when it smiled could look 
very bright still, and she had altogether rather a 
graceful and winning way. "Here I am too lazy, 
you see, to teach my little monkey myself, and so I 
bring her to you." 

"Because Miss August can do it best," said 
Femie, with uncompromising frankness, and so much 
readiness that not even Elizabeth could keep from 
laughing. 
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"I have not the least doubt that she can do it 
best," Pauline replied; "and so you are in luck, my 
little woman. There — go and get a chair for yourself. 
You will find her very troublesome, Elizabeth, and 
not a pupil to do you credit at all; but you don't 
know how grateful I am to you for taking her." 

And then, with a few more gracious words she 
made her exit, and Elizabeth and her charge were 
left face to face. 

"Bring your chair here, and then sit quite still, 
and look at these maps for five minutes," said Eliza- 
beth as soon as the door was closed. 

"Why?" demanded Femie instantly. 

"Because I am doing something, and I can't 
attend to you till it is done," replied Elizabeth. 

"Oh!" said Femie, not quite satisfied with this 
explanation, but forced in reason to allow some 
weight to it. And then she got upon her seat, and, 
gravely opening the Atlas presented to her, began to 
study it. 

"Where's that place you asked me about yester- 
day?" she said, after about half a minute's silence. 

"Hush!" answered Elizabeth, without raising her 
head. 

"But I want to find it," repeated Femie in a louder 
voice. 

"You must' wait till I can speak to you," replied 
Elizabeth quietly. 

Upon this Femie turned her head, and looked up 
into her governess's face, irresolute. 
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Elizabeth was writing something, and she went on 
writing it. It was a German exercise, and she had to 
rewrite it afterwards, I am afraid. Her heart was 
beating rather fast, and if she seemed cool outwardly 
she was by no means cool in reality, nor self-con- 
fident; nor self-possessed. She had no experience to 
guide her in managing this child, or any other child, 
but only a kind of instinct, — a consciousness of what 
she wanted to do, accompanied by a painful fear that 
she should fail in doing it. For she was naturally 
timid: she had no real love of rule in her; she could 
only rule any one by an effort, and the effort was not 
easy for her to make. She had already been bracing 
herself to this special effort all the morning, — dreading 
it, and dreading her own failure in it, more than was 
wise or reasonable perhaps. 

She went on writing, without taking any notice of 
Femie, and Femie sat regarding her with round, sur- 
prised eyes. For, to tell the truth, this was not the 
sort of thing that Femie had laid her account with 
finding at all. So far as her life had hitherto gone, 
that little damsel had learnt to obey her father 
moderately, to obey her mother when it pleased her, 
and to yield to other people as little obedience as 
was well possible. She was a strong-willed, stolid 
little soul, not at all given to be naughty or foolish 
or troublesome, but accustomed to go her own way 
in a tolerably high-handed fashion, and to think much 
of her own importance, and very little of the im- 
portance of any one else. When she had proposed 
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yesterday to come and say her lessons to Elizabeth, 
her plan had not included the payment of respect or 
obedience to Elizabeth in the least degree. 

So she was taken aback, and for the moment did 
not quite know what to do. She sat with her eyes 
on Elizabeth's face, doubtful and puzzled for a few 
seconds; then abruptly, — for the occasion, as perhaps 
she felt, was critical, — she opened her lips again. 

"Miss August!" This was called out pretty im- 
periously. 

"I shall be ready for you immediately, Femie." 

"But Fm ready now." 

"I can't help that." 

"But if I'm ready, why don't you begin?" 

"Because I am busy. Don't speak any more 
Femie." 

And then, just out of pure amazement, Femie 
succumbed again, and not another sound was heard 
in the room till after a couple of minutes more Eliza- 
beth at last closed her exercise-book, and put her 
pen down. 

By this time, however, Femie had grown rather 
hot. Her defeat had only been a slight one, but she 
was not accustomed to defeat at all, and besides, 
worse might follow; so, just as Elizabeth laid down 
her pen, she had made up her mind to pursue a 
prudent course. 

"I'm going away," she said curtly. 

"Where are you going to?" asked Elizabeth, 
gathering up her books. 
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" Fm going to mamma," — and she began to wriggle 
down from her chair. 

"You can go to your mamma presently, but you 
must say your lessons first," replied Elizabeth. 

"Tm not going to say any lessons to-day. Tm 
tired; I do 't like it." 

"Sit down again on your chair, Femie. Fm going 
to tell you a story." 

Femie arrested herself midway in her descent, 
and looked at the other attentively, but with consider- 
able suspicion in her eyes. 

"What sort of a story?" she demanded. 

"A story about a little girl." 

"Oh!" said Femie, half tempted, but still dubiously 
retaining one foot on the floor. 

"You must sit down again properly if you want 
to hear it. Yes — both feet up like that — and your 
hands quiet too. Now then, Femie. There was a 
little girl once — " 

"What was her name?" said Femie. 

"Never mind her name. There was a littie girl 
once who had no home, and she wandered about the 
fields all day, and slept in the streets at night, and 
sometimes she was so hungry that she didn't know 
what to do." 

"Why hadn't she got a homel" asked Femie, 
whose mind was of a very matter of fact and practical 
sort. 

"I will tell you that some day perhaps, but I have 
no time to tell you now. She was very poor, and 
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she was sometimes very miserable and nearly starving; 
but one night she came to a beautiful large house, 
where they took her in, and were kind to her and 
gave her food to eat, and clothes to wear, and a bed 
to sleep in." 

"That was right of them," said Femie, with 
emphatic approval. 

"And after they had fed and clothed her they were 
so good that they said they would take care of her till 
she was grown up, and so they sent her to live with a 
lady who promised to teach her all kinds of things. 
But when the lady had got the little girl into her house, 
before she began to teach her any thing, what do you 
think she said to her?" 

"What?" asked Femie, rather impressed. 

"She said, 'I am going to try and teach you all 
the things I know myself, but I shall not be able to 
teach you any thing at all if you are not obedient and 
good. You must work as well as ever you can, and 
you must do exactly what I tell you.' That was what 
she said to her, Femie, before she gave her a single 
lesson." 

"H'm," responded Femie, very doubtfully in- 
deed. 

"Don't you think it was a very sensible thing to 
sayl" 

"I — don't know," replied Femie, rather ineffec- 
tively. 

"Suppose that, instead of that, she had said, 'Now 
I am going to do the best I can to teach you, but of 
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course you know much better than I do what is right; 
so whenever I do any thing you don't like you must 
interrupt me, and whenever you are tired of learning 
your lessons you must stop and play, and whenever 
you find me disobedient to you you must scold me/ 
(Hush, Femie! you mustn't laugh.) Suppose, instead, 
she had said this to the little girl, what would you 
have thought of her then?" 

"You're talking nonsense now, you know," ^aid 
Femie scornfully. 

"Oh, that would have been nonsense, would it? 
If the little girl had expected that she was to do every 
thing she liked, and not to be obedient when she 
found it convenient to be disobedient, and not to say 
her lessons unless she pleased to say them, and always 
to interrupt the governess if she liked when her gover- 
ness was busy, — you think then that she would have 
been a very foolish little girl indeed? Well, Femie," 
and, when Femie attempted no denial of this assump- 
tion, Elizabeth looked towards her quite brightly, — 
"we shall get on beautifully together I see, for that is 
exactly what I think too. So now we will not tell any 
more stories, but look out for Crim Tartary." - And 
she took up her Atlas, and began to turn the pages. 

She had won her victory, but as she looked for 
the map of Asia, doubtful of herself, according to her 
wont, she depreciated the value, and doubted the 
reality of what she had won. She only ventured to 
hope that she might have gained a sufficient victory to 
carry her with some success through this first day's 
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work. She had never, you remember, taught anybody 
yetj she did not know this child's character; she pos- 
sessed in reality so much less self-confidence than she 
seemed to have. If Femie had known how large a 
stock of nervous diffidence lay hidden under the ap- 
parent coolness of Miss August's manner, Elizabeth, I 
suspect, would have found it necessary to fight a harder 
battle for the maintenance of her dignity. 

But Femie was fortunately only six years old, and 
a stolid rather than a quick-witted child. She had got 
slightly bewildered over the little game that Elizabeth 
had played, and had surrendered her position before 
she had quite faced the fact that it was being taken 
from her. When Elizabeth ended this preliminary 
passage of arms with "Now we will look for Crim 
Tartary," Femie had only a perplexedly vague com- 
prehension that something in the nature of a defeat 
had happened to her. She had been driven by some 
sharp practice on the other side to say what she had 
not meant to say, and tacitly to assent to a proposi- 
tion that was not only highly obnoxious to her naturally, 
but dangerous in the highest degree to her future 
peace and liberty. But yet of all this, I allow, Femie 
had only a very dim and uncomfortable suspicion as 
Elizabeth opened the Atlas, and proceeded to give her 
first lesson in geography. 

It was something in Femie's favour, I think, con- 
sidering the kind of upbringing that she had had, and 
something perhaps in Elizabeth's too, that the child, 
even in spite of what was at least a partial conscious- 
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ness of having had a bridle put about her neck, should 
almost immediately, as she did, recover her good 
humour, and in the course of the couple of hours that 
followed bestow various affable signs of unchanged 
approval upon her governess. Elizabeth had taken 
her by surprise in what Femie felt to be a puzzling 
and perhaps rather an unjustifiable way; but yet this 
act of hers had not made her withdraw her liking from 
Elizabeth. She was in some respects rather a blunt 
ehild: she was an excellent-tempered child too. She 
bore Elizabeth no malice just now for having got the 
better of her. There was a curious sense of justice 
in her mind; a certain stolid balance, and power of 
seeing things truthfully. She liked to have her own 
way dearly, and took it always when she could get it 
as a matter of course; but yet when Elizabeth put her 
imaginary case before her of a child who instead of 
obeying her teacher should make her teacher obey 
her, Femie's reason at once recognized the absurdity 
ef the position. When Elizabeth had ended her little 
story, and was looking for the map that contained 
Crim Tartary, she was wondering within herself, rather 
uneasily, whether what she had said might do most 
harm or good; but she would not have been uneasy 
in the least if she had known a little more than she 
yet did of that wholesome, well-balanced, reasonable 
nature of little Femie's. 

They spent two hours together this first day, and 
spent them very amicably, and so much apparently to 
Femie's satisfaction, that when, at the end of them, 
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Mabel came into the room to carry her off, the- little 
maiden, with rather a dogged face, declined to accom- 
pany her aunt. 

"I'm not coming. Fm learning my lessons," she 
said rather sharply. 

"But I think, Femie, that Miss August has had 
quite enough of you," replied Mabel. 

"Do you mind my staying, Miss August]" de- 
manded Femie, infetantly upon this referring the ques- 
tion to head-quarters. 

"I shouldn't mind it if you were to sit quite still," 
said Elizabeth. 

And then Femie looked up triumphant 

"There! she says she doesn't mind it," exclaimed 
Femie. 

"She is too good to you, little monkey," Mabel 
said laughing, and shaking her head. "I wouldn't let 
you sit in my room, I'm afraid, if I were learning 
lessons. But if you will really be so good as to keep 
her, Elizabeth," — and Mabel began to retreat — "Pauline 
will be only too pleased, I know." 

"That's right. I'm glad she has left off bothering," 
remarked Femie with perfect composure, as soon as 
the door was closed again. 

It seemed to Elizabeth, naturally enough, that this 
sudden liking of Femie for her was only the momen- 
tary caprice of a self-willed child, and that it would 
very soon exhaust itself; but the days went on after 
this first day, and it did not exhaust itself by any 
means. On the contrary, in a stolid, calm, persistent 
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way, the child continued resolutely to stick to Eliza- 
beth. It was rather a curious kind of regard that she 
manifested for her, for it seemed to have almost no- 
thing to do with sentiment, and yet it was perfectly 
decided and unmistakeable. She liked to be with her; 
she would sit contentedly for hours, almost unnoticed, 
in the same room with her; she would say her lessons 
to nobody but her. But of outward demonstrations 
of affection for her she made none, or next to none. 
She hardly ever kissed her, except in a formal way at 
night and morning; she seemed never tempted to use 
any caresses towards her; she had a curt sharp way of 
speaking, and she never altered or softened her tone 
in addressing her. It was as if she had been drawn 
to her with her head rather than her heart, so cool, 
self-dependent, and self-possessed did she always re- 
main when she was with her. But this was Femie^s 
way, her mother said. 

"No, I don't suppose she loves you; I don't think 
she loves any body," Mrs. Hilliard said to Elizabeth 
once. "She takes strong likings and dislikings — she 
always has done that, but I think they have little to 
do with any part of her except her brain. She is the 
most obstinate little soul on the face of the earth, for 
you can't move her any more than a nether mill-stone; 
but it is all head obstinacy. She sticks to things and 
people with her intellect — not with her heart one bit; 
or at least, if she does it with her heart, I have never 
been able to find it out'," said Pauline, with a half- 
vexed laugh. 
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She said this to Elizabeth one day, a week or two 
after she had returned to the Clock House. She had 
come by this time to like the girl very cordially. "I 
don't know what there is about her that gives one 
such a feeling of comfort and satisfaction," she had 
already said in speaking of her to her mother and 
Mabel. "She is not pretty or lively, and I am not 
sure that she is clever; but — I don't know how to ex- 
press it — there seems to me a general kind of melo- 
diousness about her. She is just the sort of creature 
one would like to have always as a supernumerary in 
the hodse. Mamma, I shall be so very pleased if I 
get her to stay with me." 

But for a little while she restrained her natural 
impulsiveness, and did not speak to Elizabeth about 
staying with her; and a month had passed before at 
last — one afternoon when Mrs. Breton and Mabel were 
out of the way, and Elizabeth and Pauline happened 
to be sitting alone together in the drawing-room, talk- 
ing and working — all at once, laying down her work 
upon her knees — 

"Elizabeth, will you go with me to Wrotham?" she 
said abruptly. 

"To Wrotham 1 To — to see the place, do you 
mean?" Elizabeth inquired, dropping her work too, 
and looking up rather confused. 

"No, not to see it; though you may do that too, 
if you like. But when Mr. Hilliard comes back, and 
we go there for good, I want you to come for good 
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too — to take charge of Femie. Will youl" Pauline 
said quickly. 

"To be Femie's governess 1 Oh, do you think I 
should do?" — and all the blood flushed up to Eliza- 
beth's face. 

"I am sure yoii would do. I think you would do 
quite delightfully. I have thought it over since the 
first day I came home, when Femie put it into nay 
head by wanting to say her lessons to you. And, you 
know, Elizabeth, it would be such a comfort to me in 
all sorts of ways," said Pauline cordially; "for it would 
be so different from having a stranger in the house. 
Though I have really known you only so short a time, 
yet, you see, even I feel already that you are just like 
one of ourselves. You seem to fit so comfortably into 
our ways. I have always shrunk from the prospect of 
being obliged to have an ordinary governess for Femie; 
but, my dear, ifj/ou were to come, it would really be 
almost like having a younger sister." 

It was all settled in this afternoon's talk; the plan, 
indeed, was so simple, obvious, and pleasant to all 
concerned that it was impossible to spend much time 
in hesitating over it. "I want you. Will you come 
to me?" was the whole of Mrs.* Hilliard's proposal. 
"I will come with all my heart," Elizabeth replied. 

"You know, if my choice had been given me, I 
could have asked for nothing better than this," the 
girl said presently in her earnest way. "Had I ever 
thought of it?" And then she coloured a little. "Yes, 
I had thought of it — I couldn't help that; but I thought 
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it was too good a thing to come to me. I thought 
you would want somebody who was older and cleverer. 
And, you know, you may find yet that I am not fit to 
do what you want," she said, with her honest eyes 
lifted to Mrs. Hilliard's face — "for Femie is cleverer 
than I am; there is no doubt at all about that; and in 
a few years she will be able to do things that I could 
never do." 

"Then, my dear, when that troublesome time 
comes," Mrs. Hilliard answered, laughing, "she shall 
have another governess, able to grapple with her; but 
I am glad to say, I don't expect it to arrive for a good 
while yet, and until it does I think both she and I will 
be well content with you." 

She took the girl's hand as she spoke with a smile, 
and pressed it. She had pretty, kindly, winning ways. 
She had always had the power of drawing people to- 
wards her, as she was drawing Elizabeth now. 

So this matter was arranged quietly and quickly; 
and to the satisfaction of every body, including the 
little maiden herself. Elizabeth became Femie's gover- 
ness. And then the winter went by uneventfully, and 
in its quiet cheerfulness more happily than any pre- 
vious winter of all Elizabeth's life. It seemed, indeed, 
often to her during these peaceful months as if she 
had already gained her heart's desire, so sweet a thing 
did she feel it to be here, in the midst of the people 
whom she loved, working for them, and accepted by 
them as one of themselves. Had her choice been 
given her, could she have chosen a better lot for her- 
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self? She was so happy that the only pain she had 
was in the thought that this placid life must presently 
undergo a partial change. "I never can fancy that it 
will be so dear a thing to be at Wrotham as it is to 
be here," she would sometimes say to Mabel; and as 
the time for their going to Wrotham came more near, 
she clung with more and more of fondness to every 
animate and inanimate thing that was connected in 
her heart and in her memory with the Clock House. 
She loved all the place so well; she owed so im- 
measurable a debt of gratitude to it. How could she 
go from it — even though she were not going to strangers 
— without a sharp sense of regret? 

In the bright spring days before she went away 
she used to wander up and down the lanes and fields 
and hills around the house, with her heart aching at 
the thought of her coming separation from them. She 
had been here for a whole year. How happy she had 
been; how good the place had been to her; if it had 
been her own natural home could it have been kinder 
than this? She had never thought so little as she had 
thought of late about that unknown beginning of her 
life that she had brooded over of old so often; she 
had never yearned so little for the father and mother 
whom she had so strangely lost. Had she done wrong 
to forget them so much? she had sometimes asked 
herself; but she could not tell. Somewhere, far away, 
that mother she had been parted from was perhaps 
still seeking her; and still, as ^he had done so often, 
she used in the nights to lie awake and think of her, 
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and pray that, across all the long silent years, she 
might yet see her face and hear her voice; but, though 
she did this, yet the feeling with which she thought 
of her had become less of a living yearning; the 
distance that parted her from that old hidden life 
seemed to have grown so great. Would she, even if 
she had had the power, have swept away all this life 
that was about her now to regain that other one that 
she had losti She knew — half shrinking from ac- 
knowledging it — that she would not. That lost life 
had become a dream to her; but this was a reality, 
without which the world would seem empty and 
blank. 

It was early in the spring when Mr. Hilliard came 
home, and before the end of April he and his wife 
went later to Wrotham. But it was not until a few ' 
weeks that Femie and Elizabeth left the Clock House. 
The summons for their going only came in the last 
days of May. 

There was a mist like a white veil lying over every 
thing on the morning when at last they set out on 
their journey. 

"It is going to be a fine day; in an hour or two 
you will have it quite bright and clear," Mabel said, 
as they stood in the last moments at the open door. 

But meantime, Elizabeth could not see the familiar 
landscape; she could not see the height on the com- 
mon, where .she had sat with little Joe; she could 
hardly see the church spire that rose from the church- 
yard where he lay buried. She tried to laugh, and 
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said that she did not like to go out this way in a fog, 
but her lips quivered as she spoke with something far 
away from laughter. 

It was hard to go; it was very hard to put her 
arms round Mabel's neck for the last time. 

"Miss August'/' exclaimed Femie in tones of un- 
restrained amazement, as Elizabeth, when that last 
embrace had been given stepped into the carriage in 
which the little maiden was already ensconced — "Miss 
August, there's a bandbox there! Were you going to 
sit down upon a bandbox?" 

And, in fact, Miss August had been upon the 
point of doing that exceedingly gauche thing, whea 
Femie, sharp as a needle, prevented her. 

She moved the bandbox, and sat down, but she 
did not answer Femie's question; and for the next five 
minutes, as they drove through the gate and along the 
road, that little damsel sat in undisguised surprise, 
and stared with eyes that no momentary touch of re- 
verence made shy of staring at the wistful face which 
looked back towards the Clock House with cheeks all 
wet with tears. 
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